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SaeggERREE eS, 


MAN’S FAITHFUL FRIENDS, TRIED AND TRUE 
> that never proves ungrateful or treacherous, 


“The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can have in this selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the on 
is his dog.’—Senator Vest’s Famous Tribute to the Dog: See Page 3. 


World’s News, Page 5—Master Farmers of Eastern North Carolina, Page 8 
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Doubles your profi 


Noted dairy experts say that in the aver- 
age herd one-tenth more milk will double 
the net profit. It costs mo more, for in- 
stance, to house, feed and care for a good 
milker than a poor milker. After actual expenses 
are met every quart of milk is met profit. What 
other effort on the farm will pay you so hand- 
scomely as intensive 

Let Kow-Kare work for you this winter. Use it 
—as thousands of other money-making dairies 
are doing—to systematically regulate and condi- 
tion your cows so that they are able to turn their 
food into big milk yields. A few cents per month 
per cow pays for all the Kow- Kare needed—a mere 
fraction of your certain returns. 

For cows about to freshen, give a 
of Kow-Kare at feedings for two or three weeks 
before and after calving. It builds vigor to stand 
the strain of calf-birth, and to resist disease. 

Barrenmess, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., are all suc- 
cessfully treated with Kow-Kare. Full directions 
on eack cam. Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Kow-Kare. Large size $1.25; 6 cans 
for $6.25. Small size 65c. Send for booklet, “More 
Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndenvilie, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 


You can 
doit... 
heres how 


The regular condi- 
tioning of cows with 
Kow-Kare calls for 
only a tablespoonful 
im the feed ome to two 
weeks each month— 
depending on the gen- 
eral vigor and produc- 
tiveness of the indi- 
vidual cow. Give this 
plan 2 trial this win- 
ter on the whole herd. 
It costs so [fittle and 
does so much you can- 
, help but profit 


— 





Home-Miz Your OGwn COMPLETE MINERAL 
With Koew-Kare you can easily mix your own compiete mineral 
at @ surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recognized conditioning 
value. Simply mix 30 Ibs, salt, 30 Ibs. fimely-cround limestone, 
380 Ibs steamed) bone meal and four cans (large) Kow-Kare. For 
well under $6 per hundred yow will have an unbeatable mineral. 
Use 80 Ibs of this mixture to » ton of grain. 
































Young Men 
and Women 


IF I offered YOU a job at $125.00 per 
month would YOU take it? THAT is 
just what we are doing for our GRAD- 
UATES. Why not let us place YOU? 


For full information, 
Write 


ROBINSON’sS _ | 
BUSINESS COLLEGE | 


— he 
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Write k for special prices, de- 
scription and testimoniais, 
ROSS CUTTER AND SILO CO. 
485 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Ross | Metal Silos—Brooder Houses 
— Hog Houses, etc. 











|  ISEEBYTHEADS | 


SEE by the fromt of this paper they 
must of gone to recommendin’ dogs. 
Every good farmer ought to have a dog, 








I reckon. . That's what I always told 
Marthy but she 
would get off on 


somethin’ about what 
they eat would fat- 
ten 2a good hog. 
These dogs reminds 
me of old Rover, the 
one that never would 
stay home account 
of rabbit runnin’ al! 
the time. He was 
right good at runnin’ 
trains toe until he 
got toe good a start 
om one one day and got im front of it. 


I see they got pictures of all them 
Master Farmers im this paper. Which 
one is Clarence Poe? I thought he had a 
hill top farm up there around Raleigh 
some where. What's the matter? Don’t 
he do no farmin’ or does he spend all his 
time writin’ about it? If he got left out 
T reckom that fellow Newmar better be 
lookin’ for another jok 

P see they got a lot ™ this paper about 
the Master Farmers as lives down east 
bet E don’t see where nome of ’em tells 
how they got the fellow that picks Mas- 
ter Farmers to come by. [ don’t know 
whether to advertise 2 watermelon crt- 
tin’, a chicken fry, or a ice cream social. 


I was lookim’ ail over for the name of 
the Master Farmer back there in the col- 
ored part with his pipe but all I see is 
that it’s somebody’; Pa and his pipe. I 
reckon it must be a ad but it don’t seem 
to tell you where to write for anything 
that’s give away. 


I see Hambone has got chicken this 
week. 


like they done last week [It just made 
Hambone so chicken hungry he couldn't 
stand it. 

I see by the ads im this paper a right 
nice cut of ham and bacon. [ reckon if 
Hambone sees that he'll be havin’ ham 
next week, providin’ he can find 2 good 
smokehouse. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 


they've had snow in town somewhere. 
We had a little at my place but not 
enough to shovel off like that old feilow’s 
doin’. 

I see by the ads im this paper one which 
as good as says you can’t paint your 
house without fertilizers. Well I reckon 
he’s about right at that. How’s a fellow 
goin’ to make any money to buy paint 
with if he dom’t fertilize? 

I see @ lot of things in this paper I 
could talk about and I reckon yow do too, 
but Marthy’s fussin’ about it bein’ late 
so I reckon PH have to cover up the 
fire and let it go with this. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





| NOW “SUPERPHOSPHATE” 
NOT “ACID PHOSPHATE” | 


ECAUSE “acid phosphate” is not 

really acid. agronomists, agricultural 
chemists, fertilizer manufacturers, and 
agricultural leaders have adopted the term 
“superphosphate” to be used in place of 
the old term “acid phosphate.” Prelimin- 
ary action was taken at a meeting in 
Louisville, Kentucky, last September and 
this was further advocated by the Board 
of Directors of the National Fertilizer 
Association at its Atlanta meeting No- 
vember 7. During the transition period 
and until the term “superphosphate” has 
been definitely adopted, the material will 
be designated, “Superphosphate (acid 
phosphate).”” The words in parenthesis 
will be dropped when superphosphate has 


t 





become fixed im the public mind. 


That shows the evil im puttin’ | 
everything about chickens in the paper | 


bargains. Our wonderful free 
lect from, means real dollars in your 
pocket. iy page contains 


bargains | like these, 


towel bargain ever, 10 needed 
ioe 2 ces he ere 
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Get This Bargain Book “a 


Inmy new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices the lowest in-15 years and, as 
usual, Jimt Brown's Prices are way below all 
other fence prices. Quality highest. 


Now Is the Time to Buy Fence 
Send'for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 

on 160 different styles of my 
famous galvanized fence, poultry netting, 
alsostee! posts, gates, barb wire. roofing, aint, pipe- 
less furnaces waa eream separators.—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.I7) 
Dept. 5507 Cleveland, Ohio 





Tobacco Seed 


Free Ce and Price List 
Get tebacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty 
I can furnish all of 
the best varieties. My are true 
to type, a pe virile, produce the best 
tobacco 


give satisfaction wher- 
TFREATED SEED 


I treat your seed by the mest improv- 
ed methods to guarantee them from 
carrying disease. Mail this coupon 
today. 





Mill Run Farm, 

W. W. Green, Proprietor, 

Bowling Green, Va. 

Please send free catalog and price list- 
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The Early Potato Crop Brings an Early Pay Day 


Ten Ways in Which to Make a Better Pay Day of the Early Potato Harvest Season 


spring crop of Irish potatoes. It is also intended 
primarily to apply to the growing of potatoes on 
a commercial scale for shipping to distant markets, 
although it is equally applicable to the growing for 
home use, with the exception, of 
course, that the grading and 
packing will not have to be done. 
I 
Soil Requirements—A poor 
soil will not produce a profitable 
crop of Irish potatoes. It should 
be of a sandy or loamy nature, 
must contain a reasonable amount 
of humus or organic matter, and 
must be well drained and thor- 
oughly pulverized. If possible, 
prepare soil 30 to 60 days, or even longer, before time 
of planting. Any trash or other organic matter in the 
soil should be thoroughly chopped to pieces before 
being turned under. A stiff, or heavy clay soil will not 
produce maximum crops and this type should always 
be avoided wherever possible. A soil that packs quickly 
after a rain is undesirable. H. G. Ballard, a Georgia 
grower, says: “The average cotton field is too run- 
down, too thirsty, too tight or compact, and too in- 
clined to crust and pack and does not contain enough 
humus to grow a good crop of potatoes.” 
Il 
Much High-grade Fertilizer .Needed—The early 
potato crop must be grown quickly and therefore needs 


Tori discussion has reference to the early or 


L, A. NIVEN 


large quantities of readily available plant food. This. 


must be supplied by using high-grade commercial fer- 
tilizer. It is not desirable to apply fresh stable manure, 
or even the well rotted manure just prior to planting. 
Any stable manure used should be applied to the pre- 
ceding crop, as to use it at the time of planting tends to 
cause the potatoes to scab. Much nitrogen is needed, 
a goodly portion of which should come from some of 
the readily available sources, such as sulphate of ammo- 
nia, nitrate of soda, or some of the synthetic nitrogens. 

Along the Eastern Shore of Virginia, Eastern North 
Carolina, and the Coastal Plains section of South" Caro- 
lina a 7-6-5 or 7-5-5 is the analysis that 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Don’t be afraid to pay the additional price, because 
high yielding strains of certified seed will often pro- 
duce twice as much as average uncertified seed. 

Select the variety that succeeds best in your own 
section. In most of the Southeast, from Alabama ‘to 
Virginia, the Irish Cobbler is the leading variety, with 
the exception of Florida, where Spaulding’s Rose is 
extensively grown. The Red Triunrph is the most 
largely planted variety from Alabama west. 

IV 

Treat Seed for Diseases—To control scab and 
other fungous diseases, spores of which may be on the 
skin of the potato, treat the seed before planting, with 
corrosive sublimate, formaldehyde, or some of the pro- 
prietary products that are now on the market. For 
those planting potatoes on a large scale, the hot formal- 
dehyde method is the cheapest and one of the best. 
Use one pint of the 40 per cent commercial formalde- 
hyde to 15 gallons of water. Put in a steam vat or a 
big kettle, or other container, and heat to a temperature 
of 122 to 124 degrees Fahrenheit. This temperature 
must be maintained. Dip the potatoes in this solution 
for four minutes. Add the formaldehyde before heat- 
ing. Use a standardized, registered thermometer, the 
kind that is ordinarily used around dairies and which 
when placed in the water will float. Unusual care is 
necessary here, in order to keep the temperature just 
right. 

For treating seed potatoes on a small scale, corrosive 
sublimate is generally used. This material is a deadly 
poison when taken internally. Handling it is not dan- 
gerous, but great care should be exercised, however, to 
see that no animal or person takes any of the solution 
internally. Use only wooden containers, as this mate- 
rial corrodes metal. Dissolve four ounces of it in a 
small amount of warm water, and add enough water 
to make 30 gallons. For dipping small quantities, use 
1 ounce to 8 gallons of water. Then dip the potatoes 
in this solution, allowing them to remain in it for 1% 
hours. Dip crate and all, but it is not desirable to dip 


bags in the solution, because they take up the poison- 
ous properties ef the disinfectant too rapidly. If 
dipping considerable quantities of potatoes, and the 
same solution is to be used over several times, add one- 
eighth the amount of corrosive sublimate that was used 
in making up the original solution after each dipping. 
Then add enough water to make 30 gallons again. It 
is desirable to cut and plant potatoes immediately after 
dipping. Never cut before dipping. If they are not to 
be cut and planted immediately after dipping, spread 
them out to dry. 
Vv 


Plant Good Sized Seed Pieces.—A good sized piece 
of potato for seed is essential. It should weigh not 
less than an ounce and preferably more. Cut to a 
blocky piece and not a narrow strip. One or more 
good eyes should be present. Stinting on seed does not 
pay, because up to a certain limit, the yield is almost 
in. direct proportion to the quantity of seed planted per 
acre. G..C. Smith, county agent of East Baton Rouge 
Parish, Louisiana, advises the planting of large pieces, 
at least one ounce in size. Continuing, he says, “The 
mother seed piece causes fat, thrifty plants and these 
are the plants that make the large yields of early 
potatoes.” 

Where the rows are three feet wide and the hills one 
foot apart in the row, 14,520 pieces of potato will be 
required to plant an acre. If these pieces are cut to 
an ounce in size, 15 bushels will plant an acre. If the 
rows are three feet wide and the hills 14 inches apart, 
13 bushels cut to one-ounce size will plant an acre, and 
the result will be 12,446 hills. 


VI 

Best to Plant Close—Plant close, as a general 
rule. Rows from 30 to 36 inehes wide are about right 
and the hills should be from™i0 to 12 inches apart. 
Some plant as close as 8 and others as far apart as 14 
to 16 inches. Probably three-foot rows with hills 10 
to 12 inches apart is approximately right for average 
conditions. G. W. Falls, in Eastern North Carolina, 
says that close spacing of the seed pieces prevents, to 
a certain extent, the hollow heart. Then, too, if the 
soil is richeand a liberal amount of fertilizer is added, 
rows three feet wide with hills 10 to 12 








is most used and seems to give the best 
results. On all soils of a sandy nature 
this is probably about the best analysis. 
On heavier soils, or those containing 
much clay an 8-5-5 or a 9-5-5 has proved 


SENATOR VEST’S FAMOUS EULOGY OF THE DOG 


GAIN we are requested to republish the famous tribute to the dog by the 


apart is none too close. Of course, in 
some sections, such as Louisiana, where 
the potato is grown principally in the 
sugar cane section, naturally the plant- 
ing is made on the wide sugar cane rows. 


late Senator George G. Vest of Missouri. 


We give it herewith and dog 
lovers will do well to file it away:— ; 


desirable. On very deep sandy soils, even VII 


more than 5 per cent potash is needed 
and in such a case a 7-6-6 should prove 
about right. 

Don’t stint in the quantity of fertilizer 
where a good yield is desired. Fifteen 
hundred to 2,000 pounds is not at all ex- 
cessive and many growers in the potato 
belt of the Carolinas and Virginia, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama use 2,000 to 3,000 
Pounds. The average in most of these 
sections is around 2,000 pounds per acre. 

Apply all of the fertilizer in the drill 
Prior to planting. After applying, run 
through with some convenient implement 
to mix it with the soil, as to allow the 
Pieces of seed potatoes to come in direct 
contact with any appreciable quantity of 
the fertilizer is liable to injure the seed 
and cause it to rot. 

ill 


Good Seed Essential to Good Crops. 
—Use certified seed and, only strains 
which have proved their yielding quali- 
ties. Buy from those in whom you have 
confidence and who will guarantee that 
they are not only selling certified seed, 
but certified seed of the best quality. 


pak 5 at 


“Gentlemen of. the jury, the best 
friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him and become his ene- 
my. His son or daughter that he has 
reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust with our happiness. and our 
good name, may become traitors to 
their faith The money that a man 
has he may lose. It flies away from 
him, perhaps when he needs it most. 
A man’s reputation may be sacrificed 
in a moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on 
their knees to do us honor when suc- 
cess is with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when fail- 
ure settles its cloud upon our heads, 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts 
him, the one that never proves un- 
grateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
Gentlemer. of the jury, a man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in 
poverty, in health and sickness. He 
will sleep on the cold ground where 


the wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely if only he may be near 
his master’s side. He will kiss the 
hand that has no food to offer, he 
will lick the wounds and sores that 
come in encounter with the roughness 
of the world. He guards the sleep 
of his pauper master as if he were a 
prince. When all other friends desert, 
he remains. When riches take wings 
and reputation falls to pieces, he is 
as constant in his love as the sun in 
its journey through the heavens. li 
fortune drives the master forth an 
outcast in the world, friendless and 
homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying him to guard against danger, 
to fight against his enemies; and when 
the last scene of all comes and death 
takes the master in his embrace and 
his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by his grave- 
side will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
ful and true even to death.” 
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Best Depth to Cover Seed.—Avoid 
covering too deep. Usually 3 to 5 inches 
is about right. The stiffer the soil the 
less the depth. Three to four inches is 
about the average depth that they should 
be covered. 

Vill 

Cultivate Shallow.—Do not cultivate 
deep after the first few weeks, or cer- 
tainly not after the blooming stage is 
reached. At this stage of growth the 
roots have spread pretty well out in the 
row and are comparatively near the sur- 
face. The first cultivation may be deep 
if necessary, to destroy weeds and grass. 
Only a few cultivations will be needed 
because this crop grows fast and is har- 
vested early. Sufficient cultivation to 
keep down weeds and grass and to pre- 
vent baking or crusting is enough. 

IX 

Spray When Needed.— The potato 
bug sometimes causes considerable dam- 
age, if not poisoned. It is a greedy eater. 
By dusting with calcium arsenate, arse- 
nate of lead, or spraying with arsenate 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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‘Crop Reports and Cotton Exchanges 


taking a position on questions relating to agri- 

culture.that is contrary to the mass of expressed 
opinion. And at present we find ourselves very largely 
out of sympathy with the almost universal condemna- 
tion that has been heaped on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a result of its cotton price fore- 
cast which was used to break the cotton market re- 
cently. That this particular report was issued without 
due thought and deliberation, we believe is true, but we 
do not feel that one mistake should cause the abandon- 
ment of a generally beneficial system. 


It seems to The Progresswe Farmer that the South 
must decide first of all whether or not it desires the 
facts as to the prospective production, consumption and 
price of the cotton crop. If it does wish this infor- 
mation, it must be willimg to take the good news along 
with the bad. It must be a good sport and play the 
game. The Department is not going to publish the 
bullish news and withhold that of a bearish trend, and 
even if it did follow such a course, it would react to 
the disadvantage of the South in the long run. It pays 
to know the truth, even if it hurts for the time being. 
If the consumption of cotton has dropped off, produc- 
tion increased, and there is a prospect for lower prices, 
’ it is information that we should have and it is best that 
it should come from an unbiased, accurate source such 
as the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Is it necessary that the Department give out infor- 
mation regarding production, consumption ard pros- 
pective prices? We believe that it is very essential to 
the welfare of the farmer that the Department con- 
tmue its efforts along this line. Cotton buyers and 
other large concerns are in position to obtain this m- 
formation for themselves. But from what other source 
than the Department of Agriculture can farmers get 
this information? The Department might withdraw 
from the field and let the private reporters tell the 
farmers how matters stand regarding consumption, pro- 
duction, and prospective prices of their crop. But most 
of these private reporters are biased, and their reports 
are often colored to increase their profits. 


, ‘i7E Progressive Farmer quite often finds itself 


We have in mind a case that happened year before 
last. A big cotton speculator who is known to con- 
sistently play the bullish side of the market, came out 
in August, 1926, and gdvised farmers to hold their 
cotton for 20 cents; he insisted. that the government 
had overestimated the size of the crop. Farmers who 
sold cotton early in the fall of 1926 received 17 or 18 
cents a pound for it; those who followed the imaccurate 
forecast of this particular speculator had to take 12 
cents a pound. The Department of Agricultmre must 
remain in the crop reporting game to protect farmers 
from the inaccurate and biased reports thatscome from 
private reporters. 

il 

The impression seems to be general that the crop re- 
ports and price forecasts of the Department have cost 
Southern farmers millions of dollars. We believe that 
for every dollar the reports of the Department have 
cost the farmer, they have saved him two. When the 
Department puts out information that helps the farmer, 
it receives scant credit for it. Nearly all this season 
the Department estimates have been under private re- 
ports. .Last season, the early reports of the Depart- 
ment were under the final estimate, and consequently 
slowed down the price decline. 

Certain critics of the Department profess that they 
think it is proper for it to make reports on condition 
of the crop, production, consumption, etc., but that it 
has no right to discuss probable price trends. As a 
matter of fact, the same people who have consistently 
fought the cotton crop forecasts, seeking to limit their 
scope and frequency, are the same people who raised 
such a howl about the Department’s price forecasts. 

As we see the matter, it is entirely proper that the 
Department of Agriculture should give information 
regarding the production and consumption of cotton 
and theoretically it is a good plan to imterpret this .n- 
formation for farmers im terms of price trends. It is 
true no one can tell consistently what the cotton market 
is going to do from day to day, or from week to week, 
but the Department of Agriculture has at its command 
cotton crop data gathered from all over the world and 
the advice and codperation of the most competent econ- 
omists in the United States, and it is in position to give 
farmers information of value regarding probable price 
trends over a period of several months. Under present 
conditions, however, owing to the highly speculative 





nature of the cotton market and the operations on the 
exchanges, it is probably best that the Department dis- 
continue any definite predictions as to what prices will 
do over short periods of a month or so. 


If the-government gives out a statement that prices 
will tend to go lower, say, reach a lower level in one 
or two months, the speculators will at once put the 
market down to the predicted low point, whereas if no 
such information had béen given out probably the price 
would not have reached that low point, for a month or 
two. Now, on the other hand, if the government pre- 
dicts that the trend is for higher prices, it will not at 
once jump to the high point unless it is in the interest 
of the dominating speculative interest and under no 
condition is it likely to go up as quickly on a bullish 
report as it is to go down on a bearish report. 

Ill 


The trouble is that producers will not take advantage 
of this information and many of them cannot, if it in- 
volves holding cotton. In fact, the information given 
out by the United States Department of Agriculture 
on cotton production and price trends has force and 
the merchants and speculators try to use it to the dis- 
advantage of farmers. In the last case, when a predic- 
tion of a trend to lower prices. came from the Depart- 
ment, many speculators and merchants believed the 
price at that time too high, and the speculators, many 
of them being in a hole, used this report to force the 
market down and save themselves. It is a shame that 
information regarding price trends which ordinarily 
would be helpful to. farmers is turned against them be- 
cause of the highly speculative nature of our cotton 
market. 

It seems to The Progressive Farmer that the South’s 
complaint is not against the United States Department 
of Agriculture, but against the cotton exchanges as 
now constituted. The exchange permits excessive spec- 
ulation, A recent crop report was only 164,000 bales 
higher than the previous report and yet the market 
went off $5 a bale. What do 164,000 bales amount to 
with a total crop of nearly 13,000,000 bales? Merely 
a drop in the bucket, and yet our fool cotton market 
goes off $5 a bale. 


The South has no right to-ask a price better than . 


the known facts of supply and demand justify. If we 
are to know these facts, who is in the best position to 
give them to us? Is there any better source than the 
United States Department of Agriculture? Is there 
any more accurate source? There is not. No one has 
the facilities for fact-finding that the Department has, 
and these facts belong to the farmers and they should 
have them. The shame of it is that these facts when 
published are often misused by a bunch of gamblers. 
It’s the cotton exchange that needs reforming rather 
than the Department of Agriculture. 


WHY FARM FLOCKS? 
) ee Southern farm should boast of a sizable 


flock of good chickens for the following reasons: 

1. The meat and eggs are needed for home use. 
2. A small cash income can be obtained each week i 
the year, : 
3. Chickens consume insects, weed seeds, and scattered 
grain that would otherwise be wasted or in some cases would 


be detrimental to crops, and transform them into appetizing 
food or cash. 


4. Only a small investment is necessary and the time 
and labor devoted to chickens in many cases would other- 
wise be wasted. 


5. One of the richest fertilizers for field crops, fruit or 
nut trees, will be obtaimed in the form of poultry manure. 

The value of meat and eggs in the home we list 
first because it is the most mmportant reason why we 








Next Week and Later. 
Twelve Signs of Promise for the Farmer—By 
Clarence Poe. 


Master Farmers of Western North Carolina—By 
aS Bh Newman. 


Ten Rules for Success in Making and Marketing 
Tobacco—By E. C. Westbrook and E. G. Moss. 
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should have a good farm flock. If we lave to purchase 


eggs we will not use as many as we should eat. There 
are many Southern farms today where chickens are not 
kept and very few chickens or eggs eaten. Children 
especially and old people need eggs and should have 
them in the winter when greens are scarce. There 
would be fewer rickety children if more fresh eggs 
were consumed. In the Southern States the egg con- 
sumption per capita is 25 dozen a year. In the far 
Western States 36 dozen eggs are consumed per capita. 
In Montana the consumption is 44 dozen, or nearly 
twice what we consume in the South. Surely we should 
consume as many eggs as people in other sections. 

The second reason, that of cash income, is im- 
portant. We all know that we can sell eggs or chick- 
ens anywhere anytime of the year for cash. We may 
not always get as much as we want but we can get 
cash. Very few farm crops can be sold as readily re- 
gardless of time of year or place. Poultry flocks are 
generally fife savers when crop failures are experienced. 

In the Black Belt of Alabama, $84,000 worth of tur- 
keys were marketed codperatively just before Thanks- 
giving. You can imagine what this amount of money 
meant to these cotton farmers at this season of the year. 
The cost of raising the turkeys was small and just as 
much cotton or other crops were made as if the turkeys 
had not been raised. 

We receive letters from many subscribers who are 
sending their children through school on chicken money. 
Others get comforts for the home which could- not 
otherwise be enjoyed. A steady cash income can be 
used effectively on every farm and will make us all feel 
more contented. The boys and girls often take an 
interest in the flock and do the chores, keep records, 
etc., if they realize what the flock income means to the 
family. By so doing they receive good training and at 
the same time help their parents. 

One hundred birds is a good economical farm unit. 
Such a size flock will supply the table and furnish a 
small steady income. If successful with 100, the flock 
should be doubled. Two hundred can be cared for 
almost as easily as 100 and products from the larger 
flock can be marketed more effictently than from the 


smaller one. 
At ; 
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with which the Farmers’ Federation of Asheville 
can now prosecute its work. Zeb Green recently 
gave it to us as his opinion that “this mountain section 
is more fitted for profitable dairy and poultry farming 
than any other section of North Carolina. In sections 
like Asheville,” Green thinks, “many of the people have 
depended ‘so long on getting a living from the tourists 
and their visions have become so limited that they have 
not discovered their larger natural opportunities.” The 
Federation will help devetop these neglected resources. 
x * * 
“IT was glad to see your picture of J. H. Frye of 
Wake Forest who got interested in thinning his tim- 
ber crop because of what he read 
pct ge in your paper,” said County Agent 
ALL DAY LONG John C. Anderson. “That man is 
one of the best plowboys anywhere 
about here. He’s 74 years young—follows a plow all 
day long and keeps ahead of boys 15 to 25 years old. 
But not long ago he was all crippled up with rheuma- 
tism. His doctor told him to stop eating so much 
meat—to let red meat and salt meat alone and eat more 
milk, butter, eggs, and a lot of fresh vegetables. It 
cured him, and that 74-year-old boy cut every stick 
of those 15 cords of wood by himself and without any 
help—every stick.” 
a 
Down at Clemson College this summer, Prof. W. H. 
Mills was telling us what a good premium he got on 
his cotton through the codper- 
ative marketing association a5 
compared with prices received 
locally for the same grades; and 
we keep hearing the same sort of testimony. John L. 
Parsons, of Roseboro, N. C., told us recently: “Last 
year I received a premium of 2% cents per pound on 
two fine bales of cotton through the association.” And 
a farmer who used to be with us on Longview Farm, 
but has now moved away, reports that farmers in his 
section are getting much interested in the better pre- 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


with an outlook neither very rosy nor very dark. 


P« the world at large, the new year has begun 
At the start there is no reason to prophesy that 


1928 will be remarkable for either good or bad fortune. . 


Looking the world over and beginning in the Far 
East, one observes first that the. 
Chinese Revolution is still under 
way. - Next, Russia is slowly de- 
veloping under her unique indus- 
trial system, partly commercial- 
istic and partly capitalistic. Italy 
is still under the heel of Musso- 
lini; he may be efficient but his 
efficiency is that of a tyranny—and 
“*tyrannies do not develop peoples, 
nor do tyrannies long remain‘ be- 
nevolent even if they appear at 
first to be so. Germany is busy and thrifty, and so is 
France. “England is still depressed by much unemploy- 
ment and a shortage of farm crops resulting from 
summer floods. In Mexico, the government seems to 
have triumphed in its contest with the church, and the 
president seems willing to go further toward protecting 
American property rights than seemed likely a few 
months ago. The rest of the world seems quiet. 
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Prosperity of American Manufacturers: 


ERE in the United States the financial outlook 

for the new year is rather promising, at least 

with regard to commerce and industry. Pro- 
tected by a high tariff from competition with the out- 
side world and assisted by many new discoveries and 
inventions, as well as by a high degree of skill in or- 
ganization and marketing, American manufacturers 
have had several years of remarkable prosperity. Re- 
cent census statistics show that in the twenty-six years 
from 1899 to 1925, while the population of the United 
States increased only 54 per cent, the number of people 
engaged in manufacturing increased 87 per cent, and 
manufactured production 178 per cent. Even more re- 
markable is the fact that this increase in production 
has come about in spite of the fact that hours of labor 
since 1899 have been reduced about 16 per cent. 


Not until we come to one further fact is the mystery 
fully solved. This increased output of American fac- 
tories is largely explained by the increased use of 
power :— 

“In 1899, there was 2.1 horsepower available to 
each worker; in 1925, each worker had 4.3 horse- 
power at his disposal.” 


American Agriculture Learns Its Lesson 


MERICAN agriculture, which has not prospered 

as American industry has done, is now learning 

a lesson from all the facts just mentioned with 
regard to manufactures. 

There is demand for legislation which will, as nearly 
#s possible, place agriculture on the same basis with 
industry in the matter of relating American prices to 
world prices. The farmer cannot continue buying on 
the basis of a fences-up, high-tariff American market, 
and selling on the basis of a fences-down, free-trade 
world market. 

Farmers are also learning another lesson from manu- 
facturers in the matter of marketing. Each employer of 
a cotton mill, steel mill, or tobacco factory does not take 
the product of his year’s labor, and dump it on the 
market for whatever some local buyer offers. On the 
contrary, manufacturers have learned to employ highly- 
skilled, well-financed, ably supported selling organiza- 
tions, handling large volumes of production—and farm- 
ers through coéperative marketing are beginning to 
learn to do the same thing. 

And yet more rapidly are American farmers learning 
a lesson from the other factor responsible for industrial 
Prosperity—the practical doubling in a quarter-century 
of the power utilized per worker. Not only is more 
horsepower machinery being used on the farms, but the 
growing use of electricity and of electrically-driven 
machinery is one of the most remarkable tendencies in 
American agriculture today. “The electrification of 
farms,” as the movement is called, is something to 
watch with interest these next twenty-five years. 


The Political Outlook 


T IS rare that a Presidential year begins with so much 

uncertainty both as to the men who will likely be 

chosen as candidates by the two great parties and 
as to the issues each party will champion. 

In the Republican Party a bitter contest is on be- 
tween advocates of Mr. Hoover, mainly representing 


si i 


the industrial East, and of Governor Lowden, mainly 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


représenting the agricultural West. Even bitterer in 
the Democratic Party is the contest between advocates 
of Governor Al Smith, militant wet, and a number of 
other candidates less hostile to prohibition. 


With both Coolidge and Hughes out of the race, the 
predominant opinion is that Mr. Hoover will be sup- 
ported by Eastern Republicans and by those influential 
Southern Republicans now holding Federal office—the 
so-called “Republican machine.” On the other hand, 
there are rumors that Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon, 
while recognizing Hoover’s ability, are not personally 
fond of him, and that Mr. Mellon may prefer someone 
else. Governor Lowden has come out for a high tariff 
which pleases the industrial East, but the general opin- 
ion is that rather than accept Lowden with his emphatic 
support of the McNary-Haugen bill, Mr. Mellon and 
the great financial and business interest he represents 
would prefer Vice-President Dawes who has _ been 
mildly but not militantly for farm relief. 


In the Democratic Party, no one else has nearly so 
many votes in prospect as Al Smith, but he is still very 
far from having two-thirds of the delegates. In many 
quarters there is a feeling that progressive dry Demo- 
crats should support Senator Walsh of Montana and 
thereby prove that the opposition to Smith is not due 
to his religion. 


The 1928 Outlook in the Southern States 


HE boys and girls,in the South today are to live 

in a fortunate period. For a generation to come the 

South will grow faster than the rest of the country. 

The tide of emigration from the South has stopped. 
The tide of immigration to the South has just fairly 
begun. In proportion to their potential productiveness, 
land values are yet lower in Dixie than elsewhere. In 
greater degree than in other sections we have virgin 
opportunities for manufacturing, commerce, power de- 
velopment, etc. As so careful and thoughtful a student 
of conditions and tendencies as Frank R. Kent said 
recently :-— 

“The most interesting part of the United States 
today is the South. There is not the slightest doubt 
of that. . . . The growth here is greater than any- 
where else; the changes are more vital and rapid; 
the tides of industry, agriculture and population 
are set in this direction; the real development is 
down in Dixie, not out in the West. Jt is plain as 
can be that in some more or less distant date the 
weight of wealth that has so long enabled East 
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§ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A WINTER’S RIDE” 





MONG fashionable folk in the cities horse- 
back riding is again recognized as one of the 
finest of all sports; and more country wom- 

en and girls as well as men should also enjoy it. 
The exhilaration of a winter ride finds dramatic 
expression in these verses by Amy Lowell :— 


SH OC I TO TO OK TK OK OK OM 


Who shall declare the joy of running! 
Who shall tell of the pleasures of flight! 
Springing and spurning the tufts of wild heather, 
Sweeping, wide-winged, through the blue dome of light. 
Everything mortal has moments immortal, 

Swift, and God-gifted, immeasurably bright. 


So with the stretch of white road before me, 

Shining snow crystals, rainbowed by the sun, 

Fields that are white, stained with long, cool, blue 
shadows, 

Strong with the strength of my horse as we run. 

Joy in the touch of the wind and the sunlight! 
Joy! With the vigorous earth I am one. 


—Amy Lowell. 
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and North to dominate the rest of the country will 
be shifted to this section.” 

From 1922 to 1926 the South showed an increase of 
1,786,895 cotton spindles, while the rest of the United 
States showed a decrease of 847,061—or a relative gain 
of 2,633,956 spindles for Dixie as compared with the 
rest of America. A recent survey of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Eastern Tennessee by 
the United States Department of Commerce resulted 
in these official statements :-— 

“During the twelve-year period from 1914 to 
1925, the value of manufactured products originat- 
ing in the Southeastern States more than tripled, 
increasing from $1,154,000,000 to $3,494,000,000. 
This rate of growth was nearly one and a half 
times greater than that for the United States as a 
whole. The generation of hydro-electric power in 
the Southeast has increased 31 per cent during the 
past two years—more than double the rate of in- 
crease in the United States as a whole.” 


More Evidences of Southern Progress 


HE newness of the South’s industrial development 

has yet another advantage which the United States 

Department of Commerce points out. The fac- 
tories of the South are largely under “owner-manage- 
ment.” That is to say, they are run by men who own 
them, and in many cases by the men who have made 
them or whose fathers made them. 

On the contrary, many of the New England mills 
are now said to have been inherited by young men and 
women whose ancestors have been wealthy for three 
or four generations, and in whom a taste for hard 
work and close application to business has been bred 
out. It sounds a little odd to speak of Southern lead- 
ers of industry as more industrious and energetic than 
those of New England, but such seems to be the case. 

The new year announcement as to the population of 
American cities has afforded further evidence of 
Southern development. In spite of flood and disaster, 
New Orleans held its rank with 424,400 people; Atlanta 
(249,000) gained four places, and Dallas (211,600) one 
place; while Birmingham reported 217,500 and San 
Antonio, 211,400. Three Southern cities—Miami, Jack- 
sonville. and Knoxville—climbed into the 100,000 class. 
Norfolk gained one point in rank, El Paso two, Tampa 
three, and Tulsa several. 

Moreover, while we are reciting these evidences of 
material progress in the South, it is yet more grati- 
fying to find that longer and better schools are now 
offered the masses of our people, white and black; illit- 
eracy is fast disappearing; Southern colleges and uni- 
versities are more largely attended and better supported 
than ever before; intemperance and law-breaking are 
less common in the South than in other sections; 
divorce is less frequent; and even lynching, long a re- 
proach to our Southern civilization, has decreased 90 
per cent. There were only 16 lynchings last year 
against an average of 159 in the years 1885-1900. 

For Dixie and all her sons and daughters, the new 
year starts auspiciously! 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
it 


HE nandina, brilliant at this season with its bright 
red berries and evergreen leaves, is a shrub that 
should be more generally used in base plantings. 


| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


HAT wonderful book written by John Bunyan in 

Bedford jail, Pilgrim’s Progress, has been a con- 

solation to me as no other book I have read has 
been. It inspires me to look up, to hope, and to reach 
out for things that are higher and nobler. It reminds 
me and teaches me that we are all pilgrims and should 
be faithful to the tasks assigned to us.—H. Y. Belk. 


[A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 
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“I was born today! The world is new to me; the 

light that I see strikes my clear eyes for the first 
time; the rain that scatters its crystal drops is my bap- 
tism. Let us go, then, to live a pure life, a shining 
life! Was it bad? Was it good? Let forgetfulness 
come, and let there be left only, of that yesterday, the 
essence, the fine gold of what I loved and suffered as I 
passed along the road. My only peace shal! be that of 
others, their joy my joy, their dreaming my dreaming; 
my crystal tear that which trembles on the eyelids of 
others, and my heart-beats the heart-beats of all the 
hearts that throb throughout the infinite worlds.” Every 
day that passes, you must say to yourself, “J was born 
today!”—Amado Nervo, Mexican poet. : 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Three Essentials to Livestock Success 


Amn Efficient Machine, Suitable Raw Materials, an Efficient Operator—These Are Required 


UCCESS in livestock production is more dependent 

on the man—the will to learn and succeed—than 

on climate, soils, markets. or any other of the 
many factors which enter into the problems of live- 
stock production. Let no man start in the livestock 
production business unless he is 
determined to stay in it, has the 
will to work, physically and men- 
tally, and believes in work and 
knowledge as the chief factors 
which determine success. 


What are the essentials of suc- 
cess in livestock production in 
the South? 

1. The kinds and quality of 
livestock suited to the demands 
or to accessible markets and the 
conditions under which they must be produced. 

2. Feeds must be produced on the farm where con- 
sumed, as largely as practicable, of suitable kinds and 
quality and in ample quantity. 

3. A knowledge of live- 
stock husbandry, which is now 
available to any intelligent 
man through experience and 
a thorough study of the print- 
ed word, must be acquired, if 
not already possessed, to be a 
successful livestock producer. 

In other words, the first es- 
sential’ is an efficient machine; the second, 
suitable raw materials; and the third, an 
efficient operator of the machine. The 
results are the finished products—market- 
able livestock or livestock products. 

I have placed the tmachine first, the 
raw materials second, and a knowledge of 
livestock husbandry third, because that is 
usually the order in which livestock pro- 
duction is approached in the South. 


The Livestock Producer Must Know 
Livestock.— The reverse order is the 
one which should hold, to insure the 
greatest success. The man who engages 
in livestock husbandry should, before in- 
vesting in livestock, have a fair knowledge 
of what is known and printed about the 
livestock he is to handle. Few men now 
engage in the practice of law or medicine, 
or engage in plumbing or banking as owner or principal 
without previous study or training. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Animal husbandry, successfully carried on, requires 
more knowledge than is inherited or comes from ex- 
perience in other lines of farm production. Every state 
experiment station, agricultural college, and farm paper 
publishes and gives out information regarding animal 
husbandry which many farmers do not now have, but 
which every farmer not only needs, but must have, to 
make the best success in any kind of livestock produc- 
tion. First, then, to make a success of livestock pro- 
duction an intelligent stockman is needed. Livestock 
men are only made through experience and a study of 
what others in their experience have found out and 
recorded in livestock literature. 


Let Stock Follow Feeds—The raw materials or 
feeds cost from 50 to 75 per cent—one-half to three- 
quarters—of what the finished products are worth. 
This being the case, suitable feeds in ample quantities 
should be produced before the livestock are acquired. 
This does not mean that the successful livestock pro- 
ducer does not find it profitable to purchase concen- 
trates to supplement his home-grown feeds, but it does 
mean that experience has shown that as a rule the 
more completely the feeds are produced on the farm 
where fed the more likely is livestock production to 
prove successful or profitable. 

A recent survey made by the Georgia College of 
Agriculture, of conditions on’ a large number of farms 
in that state, where beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, and 
poultry are produced, brings additional and conclusive 
proof of this fact. In short, the greatest assurance of 
success i¢ the existence of good pastures, and the pro- 
duction of suitable roughages, like legume hays and 
silage, and concentrates or grains as nearly as practi- 
cable for the needs of the livestock. The custom, too 
often, is to first get the animals and then produce the 


feeds or buy them, usually the latter, and then through’ 


failure or costly experience obtain some knowledge of 
the livestock business. The order should be reversed. 
We should first acquire all possible knowledge of the 
growing of feed crops, the breeding “and care of ani- 
mals and their feeding, and then produce the feeds, and 
Soe acquire the Jivestock and learn ‘erouahs 9 the ex- 
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Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


perience thus obtained. 
business—not go into it. 


In other words, grow info the. 


Let me repeat that the cheapest feeds and those 
which produce the most economically are those which 
the livestock themselves harvest or gather from good 
green pastures or from other crops. The next cheapest 
feeds, if suitable for the kind of livestock which con- 
sume them, are the feeds which are fed on the farms 
where produced. Moreover, no man ever made a suc- 
cess in the livestock business by calculating how little 
feeds he can produce and “get by,’ nor in trying to 
find out how little feed an animal will get along on. 


The first essential of success in the livestock business 
in the South is the production of all the suitable feeds 
the livestock can. possibly consume and then feeding 
each animal to its full capacity of economical growth 
or production. 


Not how little feed will the animal 






GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY FEMALE AT THE 1927 NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Crieve Hall Blonde’s Segunda 655996, owned by Herbert Farrell, Nashville, Tenn. 
over a class of 25 of the finest cows of the Jersey breed. 


consume, but how much can it be induced to eat, is 
the safer rule. 


The second essential is an efficient machine, one that 
will produce the most and the most economically when 
given all the suitable feeds it will consume. 


What Sort of Stock?—Success in livestock pro- 
duction is not going to come to many through the pro- 
duction of purebred livestock for breeding purposes. 
This is a highly technical or skilled business for which 
the fewest are fitted. Successful livestock production 
is obtained through starting with the best grade fe- 
males obtainable, the use of purebred sires of high 
quality for the production of meats, dairy products, 
poultry products, wool and other staple livestock prod- 
ucts. But high producing females are not generally 
purchased nor purchaseable. The beginner should 
start with the best females his means can provide—a 
hundred-dollar dairy cow is usually worth more than 
two fifty-dollar cows—and then by the use of purebred 
sires, good and liberal feeding and intelligent care he 
may build up a high-producing herd or flock. Breed- 
ing alone is not sufficient; good, liberal feeding and 
painstaking care are also essential in developing high- 
producing livestock. The man who produces his feeds, 
uses purebred sires, gives his stock good care and 
grows into the business slowly will succeed if he has 
the will to learn and succeed, through work. 

Editor’s Nete.—A suitable cropping system is one of the 
requirements for the successful production of any sort of 
livestock-and in his third article in our 1928 series on im- 
portant livestock questions, Dr. Butler will discuss “A 


Cropping System on Southern Farms for Profitable Live- 
stock Production.” 


CORN, TANKAGE, AND SKIMMILK FOR PIGS 


READER can buy skimmilk at 60 cents a 100 
A pounds, 47 per cent tankage at $50 a ton, and 60 

per cent tankage at $85 per ton, and corn at $1 
a bushel. He wishes to know which is cheaper, 
skimmilk at 60 cents a 100 or tankage at $85 a ton? 


There is 16 times as much digestible protein in 60 
per cent tankage as in average skimmilk and the fat in 
the tankage has more feed value than the carbohydrates 
and fat in the skimmilk. The digestible protein in 
tankage contniniog 60 per cent crude postain at £58 a 
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ton costs only 7 5-6 cents a pound, while the digestible 
protein in average skimmilk at 60 cents per 100 pounds 
costs about 1624 cents a pound. 


Skimmilk is a very superior feed for pigs, especially 
for those weighing less than 100 pounds, but the aver- 
age of the tests seems to show that tankage at $85 to 
$90 a ton is somewhat cheaper than yskimmilk at 60 
cents a hundred when fed with corn at $1 a bushel. 
However, if the pigs are not on pasture, we would feed 
some skimmilk.in addition to tankage and corn. If 
skimmilk is not fed, results will be better if some 
other protein:supplement like linseed meal, corn germ 
meal, cottonseed meal, or seybean meal is added to the 
tankage and corn. 


For young pigs 4 to 5 pounds of skimmilk may be 
fed to 1 pound of corn, but.as the pigs get older. 2 to 3 
pounds of skimmilk to 1-pound of corn will give the 
best value from the milk. 


If the corn used is white, it is quite necessary that 
some other protein supplement be ‘used besides skim- 
milk, but pigs do well on yellow corn and 
skimmilk. We suggest that our reader 
use both tankage and milk and we suggest 
about the following proportions :— 


10 parts corn by weight 

6 parts skimmilk by weight 

1 part tankage by weight 

For growing pigs, breeding stock, or 
for slaughter, there is nothing quite equal 
to skimmilk in securing rapid gains. There 
is no complete substitute for milk, but a 
mixture of tankage and some other rich 
protein supplement is the nearest approach 
to it. 

A common rule for estimating the value 
of skimmilk for feeding pigs is that 
100 pounds of skimmilk is worth’ half 
the price of a bushel of corn, but for 
young pigs, we think skimmilk is worth 
more than half the price of a bushel of corn. 


Fo 
Larger Number of Horses and Mules 


Handled at Public Markets 


ORSES and mules received at public 

Won H stockyards in the United States for 

the first ten months of 1927 showed 

an increase of 9,190 head over receipts for 

the first ten months of 1926. This represents a per- 
centage of increase of 2.7. 


The total number of horses and mules received in 
the 67 public markets up to November, 1927, was 
349,960, as against 340,770 head for the same period 
of 1926. 

For the month of October, 1927, there was a 99.5 per 
cent increase in number of horses and mules handled 
over the number of those handled in October, 1926; 
while there was an increase of 13.3 per cent in the 


“number of horses and mules handled at the public 


stockyards during the one month of October, 1927, 
over the average number handled during October for 
a five-year period, 1922-1926. 


These figures showing increasing demand for horses 
and mules over the country are supplied by the Horse 
Association of America from data furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


FTO 
N TRIALS reported by the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station of shrinkage of meat in curing, the 
following shrinkages occurred: bacon sides, 15 per 
cent; hams, 21 to 22 per cent; shoulders, 23 per cent. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— _ 





Farm Tenancy Increases 


ORE than one-third of the farms in the United 
States, 38.6 per cent to be exact, are farmed by 
tenants. Those who take comfort from the 

fact that the tendency in this direction is slight must 
remember that it is steady, and that the number of 
tenanted farms has increased several hun- 
dred per cent in 50 years. Neither does 
it help the matter to say that most of the 
owners live nearby. While there are ex- 
ceptions, the general effect of tenancy is 
detrimental to the development and prog- 
ress of a neighborhood. Landlords and tenants: look 
with different eyes at taxes, improvements, fertility, 
local institutions, etc., with the result that neighbor- 
hoods are apt to decline where tenancy is the general | 
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“Plant-b ood Should Replace Filler 


in Fertilizer” 


Says CHARLES H. MAcDOWELL, President ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


‘ies much filler is being used in making commercial fertilizer. 
This is only another way of saying that the farmer is using a large tonnage of needlessly 


Who is to Blame for This ? 


low analysis goods. 


The fertilizer manufacturer, the agricultural authori- 
ties, the supply merchant, the farmer, all have something 
to do with it. 

The extensive use of filler, or of low grade fertilizer 
materials used in the place of filler, increases the cost of 
plant food on the farm. Plant-Food should replace filler 
in fertilizer! 

The farmer pays for excess filler in higher crop-grow- 
ing cost. He pays for the filler, for the labor of handling 
it, for the sacks it is shipped in, for extra tags, for freight 
on worthless material, for unnecessary hauling and dis- 
tributing. Good Plant-Food should take the place of this 
filler. FILLER GROWS NO CROP. AVAILABLE PLANT- 
FOOD GROWS THE CROP. 


Small amounts of filler have a proper place in fertilizer 
manufacture. By their use higher grade materials can 
be used. More kinds of materials can be used. 


e « e e@ 


Two Southern Commissioners of Agriculture have 
ruled that if filler is used the fact must be printed on 
the sack. 


These rulings disturb fertilizer manufacturers. They 
don’t like to confess they use filler. They prefer to say 
“conditioner” rather than “filler”. They know the farmer 
knows they use filler, but they fear to come out in the 
open and say so. They know a better standard grade 
“guano” can be made with good materials and some filler 
than by using low grade materials in order to avoid using 
filler. We believe the farmer is entitled to know the truth 
and that a manufacturer who frankly informs his trade is 
doing what he should do. 


The immediate effect of these rulings has been to in- 
crease (noticeably ) the demand for dried peat, muck 
and untreated garbage tankage. These materials contain 
some nitrogen, but in a largely unavailable form. They 
have poor crop-growing power—Nitrogen is the most ex- 
pensive Plant-Food the farmer buys. The use of these 
low grade materials however avoids showing “filler” on 
the bag. 


Alabama has a law prohibiting the sale of complete 
fertilizers containing less than a total of sixteen per cent 
available Plant-Food. This is a good law, and has given 
the Alabama farmer better fertilizers. It automatically 


P< Pwo Ah. wtloe-Dacwethiun 


cuts out a lot of filler, but still leaves room for low grade 
materials. If the requirement were eighteen or twenty 
per cent it would, in our judgment, be better still, as 
these grades can be made and all good materials used in 


their manufacture. 


The State of Tennessee is putting a similar law into 
effect this year. 


For the farmer, the quickest and most practical way to 
cut out filler and low grade material is to use higher 
analysis goods. 

Experience has shown that a 9-3-3 is a good proportion 
of Plant-Food for growing cotton on most soils. When 
properly made it is a splendid “guano” and grows good 
crops. It is not a low analysis fertilizer. Let’s see how it 
works out when one goes to higher analysis goods of the 
same Plant-Food proportions as 9-3-3. 


One ton (2,000 pounds) of 12-4-4 contains as much 
Plant-Food as one and one-third tons or two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six pounds of 9-3-3. 


One ton (2,000 pounds) of 15-5-5 contains as much 
Plant-Food as one and two-thirds tons or three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds of 9-3-3. 

If one likes the old time 8-2-2 proportions, one ton 
(2,000 pounds) of 16-4-4 contains as much Plant-Food 
as two tons or 4,000 pounds of 8-2-2, and it doesn’t cost 
twice as much. 

These higher grades must be made of the best materials 
—there is no room for “nonsense”. 


They grow larger, better and lower cost crops than 
the older types. They have, one might say, more horse- 
power—more pep. They get the crop away quicker; they 
arrive sooner and mature a big crop earlier. Early mar- 
kets are generally good markets. 


We make these and other higher analysis goods and urge 
our friends to use them. We also manufacture present day 
standards, such as 8-3-3 and 9-3-3. We supply our trade 
with what they want. These standard grades are made 
RIGHT, and from only best crop-growing materials. If 
filler is needed, it will be used rather than resort to in- 
ferior low grade sources of Plant-Food in order to avoid 


using filler. 
Yours for bigger and better crops on fewer acres. 


President 




















Here are twenty-two North Carolina “Master Farmers” 
as photographed at Longview, Dr. Clarence Poe’s farm 
S. A. Lathan, 
of Union County, and John D. Winstead, of Person. 


home near Raleigh. All were present except 


Chas. 


ley, Lenoir; C. B. Wells, 


The eleven Master Farmers in the topmost row, reading Pitt. 


from left to right, and the counties from whi~ 
Carpenter, Gaston; R. 


are as follows: S. L. 


h they come, 
L. ef 


uford, 


HERE’S WHAT A BUNCH OF “MASTER FARMERS” LOOKS LIKE! 
Catawba; F. P. Latham, Beaufort; B. N. Sykes, Hertford; 
F. Cates, Alamance; G. W. 
L. H. Kitchin, Halifax; E. A. Stevens, Wayne; L. O. Mose- 
Buncombe; 


The seven Master Farmers in the bottom 
left to right) are: Chas. E. Fuller, Vance; B. S. 


Trask, New Hanover; 
Davidson. 
Blaney Sumrell, 


rew (from 
Lawrence, 


The four Master Farmers standing between 
tom rows (from left to right) are: B. F. Shelton, Edgecombe; 
R. W. Scott, Alamance; T. E. Osborne, Henderson; W. D. 
Graham, Rowan, 
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. Randolph; J. C. Causey, Guilford; O. J. Holler, Rutherford; 
W: B. Harris, Iredell; C. W. 


Teague, Macon; J. L. Beall, 


top and bot- 


Master Farmers of Eastern Carolina 


Two-Minute Sketches of Seven Men Chosen From East of Raleigh 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


I. Charles E. Fuller, Vance County 


HIS is an ideal farm and farm family. 

Of the 90 acres,40 are in cultivation, 
30 in woods, and 15 in pasture. There is a 
flock of 80 laying hens, 3 Hampshire 
grade brood sows, 
one Poland China 
boar, 
sey cows, 
work animals. The 
main crop is tobacco 
with 9 acres planted. 
Fifteen acres are 
planted in corn, 12 
in small grain, 12 
in crimson clover, 
12 in soybeans, 5 
in cowpeas, 1 in sweet potatoes, 1 in 
cotton, and a large patch in watermelons 
and cantaloupes. He has an orchard of 
200 trees and the largest number of grape 
vines found on any Master Farmer’s 
farm visited. 

Mr. Fuller became a farmer “absolutely 
by choice” after preparing at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for the profession 
of teaching. There are 8 children in 
the family, ranging from 30 to 13 years. 
Two children are college graduates, and 
one is in college now. All but the two 
youngest have completed the eighth grade 
of high school. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


The Fuller home is lighted by electric- 
ity and work is under way for the beau- 
tification of the lawn. Every part of this 
farm gets direct attention from the keen 
eye of the owner and manager. He is 
proud of his farm and, like the world’s 
most famous navigator of the air, Mr. 
Fuller says “we” when he speaks of his 
farm. 

Mr. Fuller has been a reader of The 
Progressive Farmer for over 40 years 
beginning with the first issue by Col. 
Polk. 


II. Leland H. Kitchin, Halifax 
County 

HIS farm of 340 acres has 200 in cul- 

tivation, 15 in pasture and 125 in 
woods. Practically all the cultivated land 
can be pastured at one time or another 
of the year. It is a beautiful farm—one 
on which the little things and the details 
are given constant attention. Well bal- 
anced rotations are followed and due at- 
tention given to the maintenance of soil 
fertility. The acreage in crops shows 
high diversification. Two-thirds of the 
cultivated acreage has been covered with 
a “carpet of green” in the winter annually 
for the past 16 years. The acreage in 
crops is as follows: corn, 50 yielding 55 








VERYBODY is wanting to know all at once about all the 24 men honored 
as “Master Farmers” by the North Carolina Extension Service and The 


Progressive Farmer last month. 


We set out to publish rather extended sketches, one a week, of all Master 
Farmers, but it will take quite a while to get around by that method. So to 
satisfy everybody interested we are adopting another and quicker method as 


follows :— 


1. This week we are presenting brief sketches of seven of the nine Master 
Farmers from Eastern North Carolina (the farms of B. F. Shelton of Edge- 
combe and E. A. Stevens of Wayne having been previously written up). 

' 2. Next week we shall print brief sketches of Western North Carolina 


Master Farmers. 


3. Beginning week after next, we shall resume illustrated feature write- 
ups of individual Master Farmers, giving the full detailed information every- 


body wants. 








bushels per acre; red clover, 50 yielding 
2 tons per acre; cotton, 50 yielding 1% 
bales per- acre; peanuts, 70 yielding 90 
bushels per acre; Abruzzi rye, 60; soy- 
beans, 65 yielding 2 tons of hay or 20 
bushels of seed per acre; tobacco 22 
yielding 1,000 pounds per acre. Other 
crops are 4 acres each in wheat and oats, 
10 acres in lespedeza, 3 in alfalfa, 5 in 
sweet potatoes, and %-acre in watermel- 
ons. More than 350 acres are annually 
in crops on the 200 acres in cultivation. 


But this farm is not a crop farm alone, 
as too many North Carolina farms are, 
for 13 brood sows and 600 laying hens 
bring substantial income. Three cows 
give a surplus of milk and butter and 
four acres in truck furnish vegetables for 
landlord and tenant, and in addition a sub- 
stantial surplus. There are 29 products 
produced on this farm and at one time or 
another of each year every part of the 
land is pastured. 


The average yields of this farm run 
from two to three times higher than the 
average for the same crops for the whole 
state. All of this farm is inoculated for 
the several legumes grown. “If I had 
not improved my land so that it produces 
twice as much as it did when I bought 
the farm, then I would be in the poor 
house now,” said Mr. Kitchin. Mr. 
Kitchin, who is a brother of the late 
Governor W. W. Kitchin and Represen- 
tative Claude Kitchin, is a director in the 
Peanut Exchange, a member of the cot- 
ton co-ops, chairman of his County Agri- 
cultural Committee for a better farming 
program, takes excursions with his coun- 
ty agent and is a deacon in his church. 





Mr. and Mrs. Kitchin are the proud par- 
ents of one boy and two girls. 


Ill. Fred P. Latham, Beaufort 
County 

R. Latham was born on the farm he 

now owns and has never lived else- 
where. The death of his father when Mr. 
Latham was a mere boy gave him the re- 
sponsibilities of making a living for the 
family. He inherited 61 acres but now 
owns 550 with no incumbrance, 225 of 
which is in cultivation, 50 in plowable 
pasture, and the remainder in woods and 
salt marsh. 

At one time or another throughout each 
year all of the cultivated land is pas- 
tured. It naturally follows that the farm 
is fenced. Mr. Latham says that he 
would as soon try to farm without plows 
as without fences. The annual acreage 
in corn runs around 125 acres yielding 
between six and seven thousand bushels. 
Ten or more acres go into oats, 15 in 
crimson clover, 5 in vetch, 55 in soy- 
beans, 30 in peanuts, 30 in pecans, 2 acres 
in sweet potatoes, 20 in Irish potatoes, 
and ™% acre each in home orchard and 
garden. Formerly Mr. Latham had a large 
acreage in cotton but plants none now. 


Of livestock there are 4 Guernsey 
cows, 10 Hereford cows, and 16 other 
beef animals, 10 work animals and one 
saddle mare, 30 brood sows and 400 other 
hogs. Mr. Latham ships five or more 
cars of fat hogs to the Richmond market 
each year. All but five of the sows are 
purebred and all boars are registered. 
The flock of sheep runs from 20 head 
upwards and 100 hens keep the farm 


flock up to an average of about twice this 
figure. 

An electric lighting plant serves the 
home and farm, and pneumatic pressure 
supplies water. The farm work is done 
by 10 work animals, a tractor, and a full 
line of farm machinery, implements and 
tools. The greater part of the cultivated 
land is tile drained. This farm is run on 
a unit system and would be conducted on 
the same plan if it was a one-horse or a 
hundred horse farm. 


Mr. and Mrs. Latham have two boys, 
one (a physician) a graduate from the 
University of North Carolina, and the 
other from the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture. Mr. Latham is one of 
the state’s best and most favorably 
known agricultural leaders. He _ has 
served as president of the National Soy- 
bean Association, is a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, a member 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, a codp, travels 
widely, and works hard in the interest of 
agriculture. 


IV. L. O. Moseley, Lenoir County 


HIS 176-acre farm is divided as fol- 

lows: 153 acres in cultivation, 15 in 
pasture, and 8 in timber. In two respects 
this farm stands above the 80 odd farms 
visited in the campaign. 

1. More progress and development has 
taken place in the last five years. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Moseley have the best 
home garden we saw last year. Just be- 
fore frost it furnished 22 kinds of vege- 
tables. 


Swamps and gullies have disappeared 
from this farm, periodically wet land has 
been tiled, silo and other structures erect- 
ed, “me, legumes, and livestock” put to 
work, and other improvements made that 
have transformed the appearance of the 
whole farm and doubled its production. 

Through the greater part of his life 
Mr. Moseley has been engaged in busi- 
nesses other than farming. Six years ago 
he bought his present farm, and made 
up his mind to make it modern and 
profitable. 


The dairy herd is composed of 36 head 
of cattle, 15 of which are purebred. 
There were 146 head of hogs on the farm 
at the time of our visit and 15 of these 
were purebred brood sows. The 125 hens 
are fed extension service rations and this 
is true of all stock. The farm supports 
400 guineas. 

The main crops are: corn, 75 acres ; soy- 
beans, 75 acres; cotton, 70 acres; tobacco, 
45 acres: cowpeas, 24 acres, oats, 20%) 
(Continued on page 25) 
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| FARM FOOLISHNESS 


By GEE McGEE 














K-i-n-f-o-l-k-s 
MAN came stumbling into my of- 
fice the other day, and belched forth 
the question: “Say, young feller, I see 
by the sign on your door that your name 
is McGee. Well, so’s mine. Gimme 
your hand.” I gave him my only hand. 
He said—‘“I guess we must be kinfolks. 








I have been living in old Alabama for 20 Look for the Stare 
years, but my people left this county, or BULL’S EYE 
was run out years and years ago.” I 


thought I would question him with a view = j : = 
of learning if any relationship existed, 
and the following conversation took place 
between us :— 

Me:—“How do you spell your name?” 





ee Him:—“J-o-n-n-i-e M-c-G-e-e, but 
folks call me John Henry for short.” 

rd; Me:—“Are you married?” 

all, Him:—“Yes, but please don’t fetch that 

7. subject up.” 


be ; Me:—‘“Have you got any money or any 
. aoe at Lower Cost 
Him:—‘“Tf F ain’t, broke, the bankrupt 
law is a joke.” , i : 
Me:—“What broke you, old boy?” An extra can of milk daily means extra satisfaction when 
I the milk check comes in. Getting more milk is largely a 


Him:—“19 and 20 and my friends. z 
matter of correct feeding. 


bought 10-dollar land “for 250 an acre.” 
“sagen oe endorse any notes, and Pasture, silage, mill feed or straight grains alone are not 
ids Ates, va? 1 ek we we enough. Cows need a good protein concentrate to kecp 

; them healthy and productive. 





































































































his Every dotted line I signed on ruint me.” 
Rady Did you buy any cotton mill Miami Dairy 16% contains milk-making materials bal- 
the ae anced according to scientific standards. All ingredients are 
alee Him:—“Who me? I bought 100 shares ly blended and mixed b hi P 
435 aud wie bank Id roe properly blended and mixed by modern machinery. Pure 
hietie at , an y banker sold it at 82. . ; 
Me:-—Dj cane molasses in the feed makes it palatable for your cows 
full e:—“‘Did you run a store and sell on . A ee “yar : 
credit ?” and aids aigestl ity. usu cheaper an ml 
fad d aids digestibility. And it’s usually cheaper th ll 
ated a ar ie ager a ge say store to me. fecd, middlings or bran, 
verybody in Alabama owes m ; 
n on dollars.” wes me over 75 If you have never enjoyed the profits that follow the use of 
age EL IOS Re EO a balanced protein concentrate, begin feeding Miami Dairy 
Him:-—*T : today. You'll find that it does the work and yet is closely 
Him: hem things started me down ° ? 
hill. I blame a 7-passenger super six for priced. There sa Tuxedo Dealer near you who sells and 
— it all.” recommends Miami Dairy. 
ie \Me -—“Did : 
: you buy anything for your ae. ° 
te iesian ?” it cael THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, O. 
ee _Him:—*That pianner and them two “Our Forty-Sixth Year” 
Pe dining room suits I bought on credit kept 
ably me awake between six and eight months, a 
_has and the installment man finally come e * e oO 
Soy- and got ’em.” 
the Me:—“Did you sign up for any drives 
nber of any kind in 1920, such as the 75- 
ivels million-dollar campaign, or a Forward on 
t of Movement ?” 
: Him:— "Who, me? Boy, I signed for The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 
ve thousand dollars when I was rich i i 
inty aid Sod Ge car & oan’ wae onde vt Tuxedo Dairy Tuxedo Starting Feeds Tuxedo Scratch 
fol- fed every heathen from Lung Wang to Ce-re-a-lia Sweets Tuxedo Growing Mashes Tuxedo Developer 
S in Dung Dang.” Miami Dairy Tuxedo Allmash Tuxedo Poultry 
sae Me:—“Did you lend what cash’money Tuxedo ata, 4 _ Tuxedo Eggmashes Fattener 
silaes you had at that time on land?” Tuxedo HogRation Tuxedo Chick —and others 
Him:—“Oh, why bring up those sad eo 
a thoughts? I put out twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and have not taken in a thing yet 
except six farms, “and the taxes finished 
best eating them up last spring. Do you think 
t be- we are any kin?” 
repe- Me:—‘Don’t quite know yet. Did you 
— you a house at war-time prices?” — 
ared Him:—“Oh, my poor heart! Don’t 4 
| has bring up no house. Why, I built it but First on your LEARN THE ART OF 
lee never got to live in it.” 
| Me:—“Di 1 z if? . e 
at to id your wife’s kinfolks come EMBROI DER y 
that to see you often?” gar en ist 
' the Him:—“Ouch ! Why, dozens of them © T 
; Z d hi 
as. wae at our house nearly all the time this ear ood} series of ten fly itustrated 
life rie January to December. They et us y ten and arranged by Minnie 
‘Sail c oy as a tenant’s corncrib in July.” pagex: will over Wh theiae 
J C sme“ Ti . z 
; ago businesses Did you have any partnership of the various stiches used 
ata ress 8} oidery work. 
oa ae press thas Mig my partners could ed-and ilustrated, ‘so bg 
Ys take profits ’ may be under- 
aa leo p s, but couldn’t handle stood, 
head Me:—“Have you been rolling and ine’ ordinary plain, and fane 
bred. lumbling and worrying with debts and cy stitches, the - 
farm other inconvenient accessories for the Sdoder ed Wheel toe tenn By. ct son oe oak eaadien Gawd be oelee cas, te ae = 
these past seven years?” fal every day in the piri a Jr. catalog and garden booklet. You’ll be amazed | ony A gd has be- 
hens Him:—"T shore ewe”? season. Equip pp agli at how much more work you can do, how much better come so popular. 
this Me:—“Old bo a . ; ki saan Bear St ote, Dane Se work, how much more ground you can cover with a- 
ports me. You couldn't’ gnaitiie " re y plow, 1 leaf guard. ; Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel Hoe to help. resi hv ae SIME PROGRESSIVE, FARMER 
than a double f Sensy e turther o Planet Jr. Seeders open the furrow, distribute the seed evenly (new or renewal), and we will mail this 
. rst cousin. at the right depth, cover and roll them. Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes fine book on Embroid FREE pr d P eae’ aid. 
sov al (Notice : tt. went to dinn ith plow, furrow, weed and cultivate. No matter how small or wei 6 Sap. ootp 
ve spent. three dine auc a Albee me, large your garden, it will pay you to have a Planet Jr. 
0, a s our nights at my Ask your dealer for the free new Planet Jr. TH OG ESS 
: 20 33 house, messed up everything> borrowed catalog and garden booklet. Or write Po E PR OGR IVE FARMER 
Z Seven dollars, and lit out, and I haven’t G&L: ALLEN & CO., Inc. “egal 
heard hair nor hide of. him since, Dept. 46-A, 5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
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Selling Cotton “On Call” Hurts Prices 


It Gives Manufacturers Cotton Ahead of Demand, Weakens Market, and Injures Producers 
By JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


Reg price of cotton a few weeks ago 
was 22 to 23 cents per pound; it is 
now 18 and 19 cents. What is the cause 
of this drop? 

The final estimate 
of the United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture is no ex- 
planation: It is in 
line with the esti- 
mate when cotton 
was selling at 23 
cents or better. 


Reduced demand is 
no explanation: The 
actual takings of 
cotton this fiscal year, beginning August 
1, are greater than they were last year— 
over 7,000,000 bales. 


The drop began with the announce- 
ment by the Department of Agriculture 
that the carry-over of cotton from former 
years was about 8,000,000 bales—800,000 
in excess of the estimate of Hester, the 
noted New Orleans authority—coupled 
with the forecast of the Federal Bureau 
of Economics, that even with a short 
crop prices were too high and should go 
down. 


But this is not all. I am informed that 
something entirely new has developed in 
the buying of cotton, and that the drop 
in prices is due to that development. It 
is this: The cotton’ merchants have this 
year bought large quantities of cotton 
from planters and time-merchants ‘on 





J. W. BAILEY 


call.” That is, they have taken the cot- 
ton upon agreement that the seller may 
name the day on or before a certain date 
and have the price fixed as of that date. 
Since holders of cotton thought the price 
would rise, they were quick to sell thus 
“on call”—thinking a day would come 
when they could name a higher price. 
But of course it did not work, that way. 
It was obviously to the buyer’s interest 
to depress the price—not to raise it. So 
the trap was set, and a sufficient number 
of farmers and time-merchants have fal- 
len into it to break prices severely. 


Another factor of importance in this 
situation in this: In the current season 
there has been no great amount of hedge- 
selling, for the good reason that spot cot- 
ton has sold higher than future contracts. 
Therefore, the only way the cotton mer- 
chant or the spinner buying cotton on 
call could protect himself was to depress 
the price. 


We are now told that prices will not 
rise until this “call cotton” shall have 
been disposed of, that is, been called, 
thus fixing the price. The present effort 
is.to hold prices down until the planters 
and cime-merchants who sold on call are 
forced to call—that is, to ask that their 
cotton be taken off their hands at a price 
as of the day called. This will work a 
great hardship on the sellers of call cot- 
ton—especially the .ime-merchants who 


took in cotton at from 20 to 23 cents. But 
already the drop has caused many to 
“call” the price. 


The lesson here is—do- not sell your 
cotton on call. It puts the cotton in the 
buyer’s hands and both tempts him to de- 
press the price and gives him power to 
do so. The only way to get a fair price 
for cotton is to hold it with the view to 
orderly marketing. 


“Selling on call” sounds good, especially 
as a large part of the ultimate purchase 
price is paid upom delivery ef the cotton. 
It appears to give the farmer a chance to 
call at a higher price. But its practical 
effect is to deliver him over to the cotton 
merchants and the spinners. Either sell 
your cotton outright, and be done with tt, 
or plan to hold it at least seven months 
outside the control of cotton merchants 
or spinners. Don’t sell “on call.” 

We have this year an American (and a 
world) crop at least 5,000,000 bales less 
than last year. The carry-over from 
former years is by no one asserted to be 
more than 8,000,000 bales, and Mr. Hes- 
ter says it is a little less than 7,000,000 
bales. We may split the difference, and 
assume a carry-over of 7,500,000 bales. 
This year’s crop is in round figures 
12,600,000 bales. 
facts :— 

1. Crop and carry-over 12,600,000 plus 
7,500,000 (say) is 20,100,000 bales. 


Thus we have these ’ 


2. Annual consumption is about 15 000,- 
000 bales. 


3. This would leave but 5,100,000 bales 
of American cottom in the world August 
1, 1927. 


These figures ought to mean higher 
prices. But already it is being sent 
abroad that the acreage will be increased 
in 1928, and that we may expect another 
big crop; and this is being used to de- 
press prices. The farmer who increases 
his acreage under these circumstances is 
cutting the throat of himself and his 
fellow farmers, for a big crop in 1928 
means 12-cent cotton or worse. We may 
safely assume that West Texas will con- 
tinue to extend its acreage. They can 
make money in West Texas on 15-cent 
cotton. Our only hope is a reduced acre- 
age. And, if it shall appear this spring 
that acreage is to be reduced, or at most 
will not exceed that of 1927, the outlook 
for better prices will be good. But be 
sure the acreage, whether increased or 
decreased, will be known by June 1}. 


The two lessons of this communication 
are :— 


1. Do not increase your cotton acreage this 
coming year. 


2. Never again sell your cotton “on call.” 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Bailey is one of the 
best known public men in North Carolina, 
a distinguished attorney with farming in- 
terests, and a former member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. He is a close stu- 
dent of the cotton situation in all its 
phases. 


Aunt Betsy Escapes From the Savages 


The Story of a Marvelous Adventure in the Days of Old Virginia 


By MRS. NELLIE L. SCOTT 
Colbert County, Alabama 


HOUGH it may sound like fiction, 

the “Old Times” story I am about to 
relate is true. It has been handed down 
in our family from one generation to an- 
other for 150 years or more. I heard it 
from my grandmother in my girlhood 
days years ago and it is one of the many 
old times stories we never tired of hearing 
her repeat. Her forefathers were among 
the foremost ones to push into new 
places and make homes for themselves 
in unsettled territory and were also much 
given to handing down old family hap- 
penings and traditions to their children 
and grandchildren. 


I. A Captive of Fleeing Indians 


HIS incident, which my grandmoth- 

er had heard her father tell, hap- 
pened in Old Virginia, where his people 
came from, he coming to Alabama in his 
early married life. Some of his people 
had settled near the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and the settlement in which they 
lived was often raided by the Indians. 
In one of these raids, the Indians car- 
ried away, along with other prisoners, 
one of my _ great-grandfather’s aunts, 
Betsy Livingston by name. They were 
traveling rapidly and pushing their cap- 
tives hard, for they were afraid they 
were being pursued and would be over- 
taken by the whites before they reached 
their home beyond the mountains. 


Tomahawked and Left for Dead.— 
Aunt Betsy, as she was called, was 
a fat woman, She soon became ex- 
hausted and could go no farther without 
resting. The savage who had charge of 
her, seeing that she could not keep up with 
the others, and not wishing to be delayed, 
struck her on the head with his toma- 
hawk, felling her and rendering her un- 
conscious. Probably thinking that he 
had killed her, he hurried on after his 
party. Regaining consciousness, Aunt 
Betsy heard Indians near her (probably 
scouts sent back to watch for pursuers 


2 = - 


or else the rear guard of the escaping 
raiders). Knowing that if they discov- 
ered she was alive, they would either kill 
or recapture her, she lay perfectly still, 
feigning death. When they came up, 
one of them kicked her heavily in the 


side, hurting her so cruelly that it took. 


all of the will-power at her command to 
keep from crying out. But she man- 
aged to make no sound and to allow not 
even a muscle to twitch, in reaction to 
the sudden shock and agonizing pain. 
The Indians, being now assured that she 
was dead, left her and went on their way. 


She Counted Seven.— When sure 


that they were gone, Aunt Betsy crawled 
away in search of a hiding place, where 
she could rest in safety and recover 
from her wounds and exhaustion suffi- 
ciently to be able to travel through the 
woods. Her plan was to find food and 
then some white person who would help 
her to get word to her family and friends 
of her escape. Fortunately, she soon 
found a large old log which had rotted 
away in the center, leaving a cavity 
large enough for her to crawl into and 
be completely hidden. She gladly crept 
into it and, making herself as comfort- 
able as possible, lay still and began to 








Let’s Really Get Some Purebred Poultry 
Bo really get some purebred poultry in 1928—not just talk about it. 


And if we are ever to make a real start in this direction, 


is there any 


better time than now? Last week’s Poultry Special carried baby chick and 
poultry advertisements from leading poultry breeders ali over the South. 
From this long list of advertisers in last week’s issue as well as the large 
number in all our regular issues, you will find one who can supply your needs. 

We suggest that each Progressive Farmer reader just fill in the blank 
below, put it in an envelope, and mail to some advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer—and we guarantee to all our readers the reliability of each adver- 


tisement we carry. 


‘pale = ae iesoipes ee owes R.F.D. No..... State......+.. Jam....., 1928 
TO THE ADVERTISER ADDRESSED :— 
I wish to get some purebred poultry of the ........... sini agg alates breed, 
and to this end I enclose $.......... , for which please send me :— 
i< cdeveteeas baby chicks. ...........cockerels ..........settings of eggs. 
My shipping address is....-. aie a a aie ah Lome Oke Nee dus Ose 
DT Ree oe eee aa es thneed Mia savin ceeen ke hiss Sena A RT Se OT 








rest. After a time she heard the Indian 
scouts returning along the trail nearby. 
Evidently they were surprised and puz- 
zled when they failed to find her where 
they had left her supposedly dead a short 
time before. They left the trail, and 
Aunt Betsy could hear them walking 
through the brush, searching for her or 
for some sign of what had become of 
her. Once they actually crossed the log 
in which she lay hidden. There were 
seven of them, as she could tell by the 
sound of their moccasined feet as they 
stepped one by one upon the log in cross- 
ing. Finally, seeming to give up their 
search, they went away, and she did not 
see or hear of them again. 


II. Wanders a Week in Unbroken 
Forests 


UNT BETSY = suffered severely 

from the cruel treatment she had 
received and for two days and three 
nights was too ill to leave her retreat. 
The third day, feeling a little better, she 
crawled out of the log and looked around. 
She found herself surrounded by un- 
broken forests, with no trail or familiar 
landmark in sight. The Indians made 
no real trails, but found their way 
through the woods by marks which none 
but a savage or a well-trained woods- 
man would notice, such as a leaning 
tree, or one with a crooked branch, or 
a stone by the way, these being the same 
to them as a plainly marked signboard 
on the highway is to us. 


Searching for Food and Help.— 
However, she knew there were some 
white settlers in that region. She knew 
also that she must find help soon or die 
of starvation and exposure. Trusting in 
Providence to guide her, she set off in 
what she supposed was the right direc- 
tion. She was, of course, very weak 
from her suffering, and could only travel 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





Do eeerenememeies 


Codperative Marketing—The Will 
to Succeed 

“FYXELL me something, Firor. What’s 

wrong with codperative marketing? 
It seems to have gone to pot. These peo- 
ple who run codperatives ; don’t they know 
their stuff? Or, is 
the trouble with the 
farmers and _ their 
unwillingness to hang 
together? I have 
heard that big busi- 
ness has decided. that 
cooperative market- 
ing shouldn’t get 
ahead. Is this true?” 





1. Ww. FIROR This is not ex- 

actly what an ac- 
quaintance said to me recently, but it ex- 
presses his thoughts as near as I am able 
to state them in a few words. He talked 
at considerable length. 

In the first place, codperative market- 
ing has not gone to pot. It has made a 
remarkable growth in the United States 
during the last 10 years, probably a too 
rapid growth. My observation has been 
that any business undertaking that grows 
quickly and rapidly is likely to run into 
difficulties due directly to too rapid ex- 
pansion. In the case of a codperative 
that has gone forward with astounding 
speed, it needs to build up sound con- 
tacts with customers at one end and its 
membership at the other before pushing 
ahead again. 

As to the other points made by my 
friend, the following seems true. Some 
officials of codperatives know their stuff 
and others are lacking, just like other busi- 
ness officials who are all human beings. 
Farmers generally are willing and desir- 
ous of codperating and all statements to 
the contrary are the purest bunk. “Big 
business” is in favor of coOperative mar- 
keting wherever and whenever results 
help business. In fact they seem to be 
stronger for farmers’ cooperatives than 
some cooperatives have been for “big 
business.” Those business establishments 
which have lost business because of 
competition from codperatives, cannot be 
expected to preach the cause of their 
competitors. 

From the writer’s viewpoint, the most 
important element determining success 
with codperatives is the will to succeed. 
The legal status of farmers’ coOperatives 


‘has been established. Ways and means 


for organizing are available. The tech- 
nique of marketing can be learned. Facts 
relative to detailed operations can be had 
or gotten through the state and govern- 
ment agricultural agencies. Efficient man- 
agers and other employees can be found. 
On the part of managers, directors, and 
members, the cement that will bind to- 
gether the essential parts of codperative 
marketing agencies is the will to succeed. 


Sources of Information for Han- 
dling Cotton 


FARMERS and others who handle 

cotton very often ask us where they 
can obtain information on the subject. 
We are listing below several sources :— 
Forecasts of condition and estimates, U. S. 

Partment of Agriculture, 

Ginnings, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Grades and staples, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

aa Practices, your agricultural college. 
ee Prices (futures), cotton exchanges. 

aily prices (spots), Department of Agri- 
culture, : 

Facilities for transporting, railroads and 
Steamship companies. 

Bonded warehouses, Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Financing, banks, Federal Reserve. 
= operative marketing, the coéperatives, ag- 
seanural colleges, and Division of Codpera- 
oe rheting, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
sarmmetical and technical information about 
le eting in general, your agricultural col- 
“ese and county agent. 
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reputation of Atwater Kent Radio 
has spread. So, on the farms and 
in the towns as well as in the cities, 
it is far and away the leading make. 


The consistent, trouble-free per- 
formance of Atwater Kent Radio 


families to buy it. This universal 
buying makes possible the econo- 
mies of careful mass production. 
Now these economies come back to 





Monet E Ravio Sreaxer. New 
method of cone suspension, found 
in no other speaker, makes certain 
the faithful reproduction of the 
entire range of musical tones. An 
extraordinary speaker, Hear it! $24 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West 





Mone 35, a powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, 
finished in two tones of brown crystal- 
line. Ideal for a small table, window sill 
or bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 


RADIO 
Always first on the farm 
—now more than ever 


NE person hears it in another’s 
home. That’s the way the 


you in the form of lower prices for 
1928. 


It’s the story of the automobile 
over again. Now you can have a 
good car without paying a fortune 
for it. Now you can have the radio 
that everybody wants—the radio 
others are compared with—reliable, 
durable, beautiful, Atwater Kent 
Radio—every model again im- 
proved—at a price that would seem 
incredible if you didn’t know the 
reason. 


caused more than a million 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue A. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa, 


CORES of stations are broadcasting programs of 
S special value to farm families. Any number of 
farmers have told us that a single weather forecast or 
market report actually saved them more money than 
they paid for their Atwater Kent set. You get not 
only up-to-the-minute information which can be 
turned into cash, but unlimited entertainment and 
amusement as well. Make sure of your share—with 
reliable Atwater Kent Radio—the kind that works 
and keeps on working—at the nearest Atwater Kent 


dealer’s— NOW. 


Onz Dial Receivers licensed under U, S. Patent 1,014,002 





Mopex 33, a very powerful One Dial, six-tube 


ceiver with solid ma 


Mopex 30, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver. The mahogany cabinet of un- 
obtrusive beauty is the type that many 
people prefer. Without accessories. $65 


cessories. $75 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night on 23 associated stations 


hogany cabinet. Unusually ef- 
fective where distance-getting is essential or inside 
antenna is necessary. Simple antenna adjustment 
device assures remarkable selectivity. Without ac- 


J 
ATWATER KENT 


Re- 











































Frames, Everything you need for working in 
timber. Send for my new chart, “‘How to Select 
Your Engine’’—the result of o peers Engine 


Building Experience. 






WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
8351 Oakland Ave., KANSAS east, MO. 
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liberal terms. Send for 
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id pad ven | slopes produce full 
crops. Thousands of farmers are doing this with the 
Mastin, Conserves moisture for dry weather— drains 
bogs—cuts irrigation ditches. Saves time—la 
easily rated with horses or tractor. All Steel— 
Adj le Reversible. 10 days’ trial and 
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Nitrates — 
are Cheaper / 





























Do you know why? 





The ever-increasing production and sale of SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS (made by the world’s largest 
nitrogen producers) has reduced the cost of nitrates to the 
farmer. 


At the same time this has brought to the Southern farmer 
a soil-improving and quicker-acting top dresser in 


CALCIUM®NITRATE 


; (Nitrate of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
28% Lime (56% limestone equivalent) 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF carries instantly available 
nitrogen combined with lime—an ideal combination. Its 
nitrogen is quick-acting under all weather conditions. The 
lime reduces harmful soil acidity, and makes the soil loose and 
friable, to retain the moisture. 

Increase your yields of winter grain as well as of cotton and 
corn and improve your soil by the use of CALCIUM NI- 
TRATE BASF—the best and most economical nitrate fertili- 
zer. For sale by dealers everywhere. Write for booklets Nos. 
16 and 26 on the use of Calcium Nitrate for winter grain and 
for cotton. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Atant,cs. Corporation yew York, N.¥ 


INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 4:4 NITROGEN 
























We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair 
of the famous Goody: 
B» anteed for absolute waterproof, 
Gives 8 months’ service. Army 
and Police Shoe, made of 





It can be done! 
earn more. A practical business course 
at KING’S will put you on the High- 


Learn more and 
her, Factory 
price of this shoe $4.97. 


way to Success. Enroll any time; ex- 
penses moderate; send for catalog F. 


Ha? Mite 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh —— Greensboro —— Charlotte 


Money Back 
Guarantee 
SHOE MFG. CO., 





















CATALOG FREE 
Describes entire Bean tine HS) DPA Ce | 


and tells how to make more [ORCHARD ax> CROP) 
SPRAYERS 


money by growing better 
43 years of experience built 










fruit. Write today. 


Wisco: 
jad—have consoli- 
ted—to cut costs 


a 
sell at lower prices. *t buy untilyou 


into every BEAN. A style am get thi ving book. 17 Incu- 
—14 Broode roan 
size for every purpose WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


Tells how to get eggs in winter; : 
. 30 day trial offer. 


Bean Spray Pump Co, 
65 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich, 


ASH FOR TREES 


Extra money and lots of it can be harvested from your timber with 
a Vance Saw Mill outfit. Saw your neighbor’s timber too; all in 
spare time when regular crops are gathered. Keep your timber 
thinned out and give smaller trees a chance to grow. Cut full 
grown trees that will never be worth more. One average tree sawed 
into lumber brings around $20. Lumber is easy to sell at a good 
price the year ’round. You don’t need to know anything about 
sawmilling to operate a Vance. Write for our free book that tells 
facts. Your name on a post card will bring it. 


JAVANCE COMPANY 
WINSTON SALEM N.C. 
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The Earthworm: 


The Progressive Farmer 


a Little Farmer 


No. I. of Our “‘Nature Lessons for Young and Old” 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


OME time ago The Progressive 
\” Farmer entertained the “Master 
Farmers” of North Carolina at a ban- 
quet. But there are a lot of “little 
farmers of the soil’ 
to whom no one 
gives a_ thought! 
And yet they are 
very necessary to 
agriculture. What 
are they? Earth- 
worms! Prof. Anna 
B. Comstock calls 
the earthworm the 
“little plowman.” 
Lone before man 
tilled the soil, the earthworm plowed, 
harrowed, and fertilized the land. He 
even drains the soil! 

Earthworms (sometimes, because they 
are used for bait for fishing or angling, 
they are called “angleworms’”) usually 





MRS. GREEN 


| go down from 12 to 18 inches into the 


come to the surface only under unusual 
conditions, such as excessive rains which 


flood their underground burrows and 
force them to the surface to avoid 
drowning. They also come to the sur- 


face to feed and to throw out their cast- 
ings, but almost exclusively at night. 
Though they have no eyes, they avoid 
the light. You may see them at work 
ai night, by using a lantern or flash 
light. 


The length of the earthworm is usu- 
ally but a few inches, though the tropical 
species may be several feet in length. 
The eggs are enclosed in yellow-brown 
capsules, which are football-shaped and 
about *the size of a grain of wheat. 
These eggs may be found in spring about 
manure piles or under stones. 

Darwin says it is doubtful if any 


other animal has played so important a 
part in the history of the world as has 








soil. At times, the lowly earth- 
however, they bur- worm. 

row as deep as ; HOW TO USE THIS 
seven or eight feet. Show This to Your Teacher LESSON IN 
This burrowing ERE is a new 1928 feature of SCHOOLS 


brings the subsoil 
to the surface, just 
as a real plow does. 
To harrow, a 
break up the_ soil, 
the earthworm 
grinds it in his— 
can you believe it? 


gizzard, which is 
stocked with grains 
of sand and very 
fine gravel! So 
you see, the earth- 
worm can harrow 
the soil much finer 


to these lessons? 
than man can. 


The Progressive Farmer which 
will delight all readers, young and 
old. Fathers and mothers will en- 
joy discussing these articles with their 
children each week. 

But this is not all. 
officials are urging teachers to take 
at least ‘ten or fifteen minutes once a win, 
week to review these nature study 
lessons with their pupils. 
whether you are a boy or girl, man 
or woman, won't you please show this 
first lesson to the teacher of your 
local school and ask her if she can- 
not give at least ten minutes a week 


Main Topic. — Eco- 
nomically the earth- 
worm is one of our 
most important crea 
tures. It plows, har- 
rows, fertilizes, 
plants, and culti- 
vates, 

References. — Dar- 
“The Earth- 
worm”; Comstock, 
“The Handbook of 
Nature Study.” 


Educational 


No matter 


Correlation. — Lan- 
guage; paragraph 
topics: description of 
an earthworm; farm- 
er earthworm. 


Practical Experi- 
ments.—Study earth- 
worms in the gar- 





Flowers, dead 


den (by lantern er 





leaves, and grasses 

are dragged into the earthworm’s burrows, 
which go straight down at first, then 
wind about irregularly, and terminate in 


The earthworm also bores holes to 
some depth to carry off surplus water. 

But how, you ask, can they plant 
seeds? Simply by covering those that 
lie on the ground with good, enriched 
soil from below the surface. The earth- 
worm also helps care for growing 
plants by cultivating the soil about the 
roots. So the earthworm, as you see, 1s 
plowman, harrower, planter, and culti- 
vator all in one. 

Darwin, the English scientist, was the 
first man to recognize the important part 
that earthworms play in the economy of 
nature. He estimated that in English 
garden soil there are more than 50,000 
earthworms to the acre, and that these 
worms pass about 18 tons of soil per 
acre through their bodies each year. 

Unlike many boys and girls this little 
gardener never loses or misplaces his 
tools. They are always with him, be- 
cause they are a part of him! These 
tools are (1) a tiny proboscis or elongat- 
ed snout, (2) a pharynx that can be en- 
larged, (3) a gizzard, and (4) lime-pro- 
ducing glands. On the underside of the 
body are tiny, bristlelike projections that 
help it in moving about, and clinging to 
the burrow when bird or man tries to 
remove it. 

Earthworms are vegetable feeders. In 
burrowing the worm takes more or less 
earth into the alimentary canal, where it 
is mixed with the vegetable food of the 
worm. Nearly all of it passes out with 
the castings, which are nearly always 
voided on the surface, making a sort of 
natural compost. And the movements 
of the earthworms keep the soil stirred 
up and well aerated. 


As we have all noticed, earthworms 


we . Rha ca — 


flashlight); worms in 
a terrarium in the schoolroom for frequent 
observation. 


Questions and Observations.—How does the 


earthworm crawl? Has it eyes? Legs? Can 
it stretch and contract its body? Why? 
What and where is its home? When do 


What is its feed? Describe the 
Name its tools. 


they feed? 
eggs of the earthworm, 


| LET US PLANT TREE SEEDS | 
| FOR NEW FORESTS _ | 














OT only is this tree-planting time, 

but it is also the Aime for planting 
tree seeds. A news dispatch from New 
Westminister, British Columbia, states 
that the biggest tree-seed plant in the 
world is located at that far north city. 
A few years ago, tree seeds in quantity 
were forwarded to Great Britain, New 
Zealand and Australia, where young for- 
ests have been successfully started on un- 
used land. Last year the shipments of 
tree seeds included 2,686 sacks of Doug- 
las fir cones, 1,545 sacks of spruce, 187 
sacks of cedar, 767 sacks of long needle 
pine and 27 sacks of hemlock cones, a 
total of 5,212 sacks. 

Women and children find it profitable 
to collect the seeds, but the largest quan- 
tities are brought in by men who can 
climb well and thresh the cones down. 
Even Indians bring in quantities in their 
canoes, coming long distances and often 
from the virgin and isolated forests. 


We of the South are almost criminally 
slow in restoring our vandalized forests. 
So heedless are we of the inevitable con- 
sequences_of destroying our forests, that 
we actually hinder nature’s own plan of 
restoration by burning our self-starting 
seedlings faster than they can‘ grow. 
Trees are now one of our valuable crops 
and are becoming more so each year. 





There is enough idle and wasting land in | 
the South to supply the nation’s timber | 
needs. 
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TILLY 
Nard 
Hy " Edwards Metal 
roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 
” ings, ready-made 
garages and farm 
buildings, are rust- 
proof, fire - proof, 
lightning - proof. Last 
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dinary kind. Quality in ev- 
ery detail. Styles and types for 
ever, yurpose. Easy and economical 

to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 
e are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 
metal building materials. We control every op- 
product. 


eration from the raw metal to the finished 

You can buy ene us at manufacturer’s prices and 
save all intermediate profits. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


l By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 





“Debunking” 


HE other morning, after the earth 

was covered by snow the night be- 
ion. I overheard the following conversa- 
tion :— 

First Citizen: 
“This is a fine 
healthy morning.” 

Second Citizen: 
“Yes, it certainly is. 
This snow will stop 
a lot of sickness, be- 
cause it will kill off 
so many germs,” 


These citizens were 
above the average in 
intelligence, but they 
o} were hanging on to the old idea that a 
fall of snow is healthful because it is 
a great germ killer. There has been a 
lot of “debunking” of late, in regard to 
history, or what the public has been ac- 
cepting as history. A great many of our 
present day ideas about causes and trans- 
mission of diseases, must also be “de- 
bunked.” 


We get germs of such diseases as scar- 
let fever, whooping cough, measles, and 
mumps by direct contact with a person 
who has these diseases, or by contact with 
a person who is not sick, but is what is 
called a “carrier.” “These “carriers” are 
well themselves, but carry germs of dis- 
ease that are coughed or sneezed out and 
taken up by people who are susceptible. 
Even germs of typhoid fever are not sup- 
fj Posed to live long after they leave the 





DR. REGISTER 


if human body, but can be carried many 


miles by food or drink. 


The most prolific mode of transmission 
of contagious disease is direct from per- 
son to person. After germs leave a per- 
son who has a contagious disease, they 
must immediately find a dwelling place 
in another person, or the chances are they 
will die of exposure to sunlight and air. 
Sunlight is a deadly enemy to germs. 


Speaking of snow as a killer of germs: 
I imagine a disease germ could do fairly 
well under a blanket of snow for a while, 
at least. The germ would finally die, not 
because of the snow, for it would live 
longer under the snow than if exposed to 
direct sunlight, but because it had noth- 
ing to live on. 


Germs are delicate. They must have 
proper conditions under which to multi- 
ply. The best place for germg to multi- 
ply and do well is in the human body. 
You can grow them artificially, but the 
easiest place to grow them is in the human 
body. 

Do not depend on frost or snow to 
keep you well, for you will be sadly dis- 
appointed. 


1 58°. gain 


average reported by 
seven growers of Oats 


ATS, on rich or poor soil, are benefited by the use 
of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. The chart below 


will convince you. 


Bushels Oats per acre 
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Without With Increase 
Sulphate of Sulphate of in 
Grower Ammonia Ammonia yield 
Dist. A. & M. School 
Madison, Ga. 25.0 46.0 21.0 
J. O. LaGrove 
Jackson, 8. C. 48.0 96.0 48.0 
Jesse Anderson 
Kite, Ga. 30.0 82.0 52.0 
N. B. Dyson 
Macksville, N. C. 16.3 51.9 35.6 
C. H. Reville 
Opher, N.C. 15.0 53.0 38.0 
L. M. Cason 
The Warrenton, Ga. 10.0 30.0 20.0 
Company H. A. Long 
Agricultural Dept Warrenton, Ga. 21.0 45.0 24. oO 
é Average seven tests 23.6 57.7 34.1. 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, bE on 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 


ipenntadae. oo eee 
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(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 


Here’s an average of 158% gain for seven repre- 
sentative growers—due to Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia. Apply Arcadian to your own oats at 
the rate of 100 lbs. per acre. It pays! 
coupon—today—or see your fertilizer dealer. 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of  Aaeadion Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 
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loring. Never before such 
and be tiful styles. 
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| By R. QUILLEN—foprrisnt, 19°, by 








“I’m goin’ to have our ’phone took off 
the party line. J’ve let three cakes burn, 
an’ ain’t ever yet heard any gossip I 
didn’t already know.” 


“A homely husband may quarrel some, 





but he ain't likely to pout am’ act the 


power. 
E-Z POWER MFG. CO., Box 76, 
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Try it 16 days on your Fordat ate 


Atchison, Kansas 
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any man can 
$45a week and up. just 
wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our pty dd tai- 
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Carrying | Case Outfit 
Siehed FREE. Vrate todeu 7 for free outt Tote aad bg 
money-making 
Spencer Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept.n823, Chicago 
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Drive to Success : 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? Step 
into an auto and drive to Success! Own poet own 
business, and enjoy a big steady income! 






Ev 1K in Pama So 2 I 
Good P. Every Da Wert set you up in others tound Success, Shook, Jn, tows. pp 
Z y 
The McConnon Way [23.2°3%,)25'28 %¢ “WeCONWON"E" OU", “Deak 51, 
conde of other men on the happy road to Bi et Se Bay Virginia ‘na —— 
s, distributing McConnon’s 228 Farm and ouse- MAI L TH Is y 
hold Obligations 


d Necessities. No capital re uired, Ex 
me needed. We teach you eve — eeerere 





le—then step into: Bigs MONEY. 


Get FREE Book {*::' 
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Nitrate of Soda 
on TOBACCO 


is like 
MONEY in the Bank 


OBACCO is a heavy nitrogen feeder. It requires nitrogen 

right through the growing season. Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda supplies the highest quality nitrogen to make the high- 
est quality crops. It gives the crop a fine early start... brings 
it safely through bad weather. .. makes for continuous, un- 
interrupted growth, and that’s what your tobacco needs. 


Tobacco fertilized with Soda yields more pounds of leaf 
per acre... better leaf that cures a good color and brings top 
price in the market. Experiments in all tobacco states prove 
the dollars and cents value of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 


This Tells the Story 


“The tobacco with Soda under it, held up better im 
wet weather and had a better color. Soda also gives a 
better root systemand keeps tobacco green while it ia 
maturing. I will use Nitrate of Soda under all of my 
tobacco next year.” 


DR. L. C. FLOYD 
Olanta, S. C. 


Soda pays equally well on all types of tobacco. Order your Soda early 
while the prices are so favorable and there is plenty to be had. 


FREE—Interesting 12-page booklet “Howto Fertilize Tobacco.”Gives 
information covering seed beds and field crops. Ask for Booklet No. 4. 
Also another free booklet ‘‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda.” Ask for 
booklet No. 1 or tear out this adand mail it with your name and address, 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Carolina Life Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Please addréss the eae in your state and direct your letter to Dept. 38-F. 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN’ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER”. 




















Cy. VS sie $v PATRON yD 
Write lier a5 Your Copy. 


You will find the January issue of the VSS Patron inter- 





esting and helpful. It is not an ordinary seed catalogue 
though it does contain prices on VSS Known Origin Field 
Seeds and VSS Adapted Garden Seeds. The VSS Patron 
might properly be termed a service bulletin for farmers. 
It contains many helpful articles by competent authori- 
ties on farm crops, gardening, fertilizers, dairying and 
poultry husbandry. 


We believe it will help you make your farm pay better 
in 1928. The VSS. Patron will be mailed you without 
charge or obligation on your part. Simply send us a 
post card and say “Send me the VSS PATRON.” Your 
name will also be placed on our mailing list for future 
issues. 


Known Origin Field Seeds Open Formula Feeds 
Adapted, Guaranteed Garden Seeds 
Open Formula Fertilizers 


The VSS is the largest farmers buying organization in 
the South—50,000 farmers are using this service. You 
can also use it to advantage. 


VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE 


Co-Operative—Non-Profit 
RICHMOND, VA. 








The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


EGINNING his new work the latter 
part of January, V. W. Lewis, live- 
stock marketing specialist of the State 
Department of Agriculture, has resigned 
ster that position to become 
a general livestock mar- 
keting agent of the At- 
lantic Coast- Line Rail- 
road with headquarters 
at Florence, South Car- 
Quan olina. He will cover the 
territory traversed by the A. C. L. Rail- 
road in South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Virginia. Mr. Lewis will be in the 
same line of work as heretofore, devoting 
special attention to developing the pro- 
duction and marketing of livestock and 
poultry. In addition he will render ser- 
vice in the movement of these commodi- 
ties over his railroad. 


Mr. Lewis has established a fine repu- 
tation as one of the most efficient live- 
stock marketing specialists in the South- 
east. His experience covers three years 
with the Queen and Crescent Route and 
three years in South Carolina, as an animal 
husbandry extension specialist. In the six 
years of his service in North Carolina, he 
has had a large share in developing live- 
stock marketing activities through county 
agents. 

Hog Cholera Epidemic.—Apparently 
the worst epidemic of, hog-cholera in sev- 
eral years has occurred in North Carolina 
during the present winter. County farm 
agents throughout Eastern North Caro- 
lina report that they can hardly meet the 
demands for help in vaccinating the ani- 
mals and E. C. Turner, a former county 
agent, now farming in Alamance County, 
says that hog cholera is more prevalent 
in his section than in 40 years. 

Nail No Signs to Trees.—The North 
Carolina Bottlers’ Association passed a 
resolution at its annual convention at 
Cleveland Springs on December 16, 1927, 
condemning the practice of nailing un- 
sightly signs to trees along the highways 
of North Carolina. The resolution grew 
out of the activities of Extension Fores- 
ter R. W. Graeber, who recently secured 
widespread publicity over the state as a 
result of an article dealing with the mat- 
ter. The bottlers called on their fellow 
members to quit this practice and to en- 
courage other commercial organizations 
to do the same. Mr. Graeber estimates 
that between four and five million feet 
of timber. was ruined last year by the 
nailing of signs to trees on the highways 
of the state. Many of the were 
placed on the property of landowners 
whose consent had not been secured and 
in direct violation of a state law, says 
Mr. Graeber. 

Farmers’ Club at Allensville —-Eigh- 


signs 


teen farmers of the Allensville section in 
Person County have organized a farmers’ 
club to meet monthly at the Allensville 
High School. Members -éf the Bethel 
Hill Club in the same county helped in 
the organization. The first regular meet- 
ing of the club was held January 4. 


North Carolina Rabbits May Be 
Killed but Not Shfpped.—Despite the 
fact that it is legal to kill rabbits at any 
season of the year, the new game law 
passed by the General Assembly of 1927 
makes it illegal to ship, such animals out ° 
of the state. This feature of the game 
law is not wise, in the opinion of J. K. 
Dixon, who has charge of administering 
the law under the Department of Con- 
servation.and Development. He says that 
an effort will be made to have the law 
amended at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. In the meantime, markets outside 
of North Carolina are closed to persons 
who have formerly made considerable 
money by shipping rabbits. 


ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 
WITH IRISH POTATOES | 


TSE only properly certified seed. Con- 
sult your county agent to see if seed 
offered is suited to your section. ° 

2. Soil must have a liberal amount of 
organic matter in it and must be heavily 
fertilized. 

3. Use a seed piece not less than one 
ounce in weight. 

4. Plant seed pieces 12 inches apart. 

5., Cover three to four inches deep. Ou 
very sandy soil, the covering may be 
slightly deeper. 

6. Treat the seed before planting, with 
formaldehyde, preferably by the hot 
formaldehyde method where one pint cf 
40 per cent commercial formaldehyde is 
added to 15 gallons of water. Heat this 
to a temperature of 122 to 124 degrees 
Fahrenheit and dip the potatoes in it ex- 
actly four minutes. 

7. Plant only on a well drained soil, 
preferably of a sandy loam nature. Very 
heavy soils are not good for this crop. 








8. Proper grading and orderly market- 
ing are essential. Use sizing or grading 
machine and grade according to United 
States Standards. If possible, make use 
of Federal loading point inspection. 

9. Dig at the stage of maturity where 
the most profit can be made, but of 
course, avoid digging when the potatoes 
are so immature that they will not reach 
the market in fairly good condition, 

GEORGE L. TIEBOUT, 

Potato Specialist, Louisiana Extensi 


Division. 


NEW POULTRY HOUSE OF C. H. BURT, WAKE COUNTY, N. C. 
The boys in the picture are members of the 10th and llth grades of the vocational agri- 


culture classes of the Cary High School. 


Under the direction of their teacher, E. N 


ins, they erected this house as a part of their farm shop training during the past two months. ~ 


Two 90-minute periods a week were devoted to the project. 
s 250 White Leghorns. Mr. 
proud of 


with the feed room in the end, house 
Cary Po: ‘ ion, says: “I as 


The poilding, 60 by 20 feet, 
Burt, a  sporminns. of the 
the house and of the fine work rk these boy# 





Meek- © 


THAT’S my dish, every time. 
be biased, but I don’t know anything 
that bangs the old smoke-spot right on 


I may 


the nose like a pipe. And, of course, 
when I say “pipe,” I mean a pipe 
packed to the ceiling with P.A. In 
fact, I can’t think of a pipe in any 
other way. To me, “pipe” means 
“P.A.” and “P.A.” means “pipe.” 
Every now and then, I hear a man 
say: ‘Wish I could smoke a pipe. You 
fellows seem to get such a lot of fun 


P. A. anda 


pipe... now 


you're talking! 


out of it.’’ 


Then I open up with my 
little monologue. I tell him that he can 
smoke a pipe—and enjoy it—with 
P.A. for packing. I tell him to try it. 
He does. He sticks! 

You see, Prince Albert doesn’t bite 
the tongue or parch the throat. Right 
off the bat, this makes a hit with a 
fellow who has been pipe-shy. No 
matter how often he loads up and 
lights up, P.A. burns long and cool 


and sweet. And its fragrance is a 


genuine treat. Some tobacco, Men! 


If you don’t know the joys of a pipe, 
I urge you to get one this very day. 
Then get a tidy red tin of Prince Albert. 
Put the two together and mix with a 
match. That’s my prescription for the 
most glorious smoke you have ever 
known. You bet you will like a pipe 
... with P.A. You’re bound to, Man! 


P.A. is sold everywhere 
in tidy red tins, pound 
and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with 
sponge -moistener top. 
And always with every 
bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


RINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacc 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. rom 





Remember—You 





j nman 








Back and forth a dozen times a day she trudges to the well. Tons 
and tons of water are carried every year by her tired arms. 
Her strength and her vitality are severely taxed, yet she 
has accepted her sentence of hard labor without complaint. 


That’s an every-day picture on many farms 
today. Women are wasting time, wasting 
strength, carrying water many steps—gallons 
and gallons of it for washing, bathing, cook- 
ing. Kitchen sinks, bathtubs, lavatories, 
modern plumbing, water systems ought to 
have a place in the expansion program of 
every farm. 


This is a challenge to you farm husbands and 
fathers—you men 


Modern water systems and modern plumb- 
ing bring sanitation, cleanliness, convenience 
and save time and labor for the whole family. 
More than that, they bring increased happi- 
ness and satisfaction. 


But get good plumbing fixtures and equip- 
ment. Install a dependable water system. 
Make your selections from the advertising 
columns of this paper. Then you know 

that you’re safe. 





who have tractors, 
labor-saving farm 
machinery, riding 
plows and cultiva- 
tors, milking ma- 
chines, tools to take 
the hard work and 
drudgery out of 
your daily routine. 
It’s an appeal to 
you farm wives and 
mothers to assert 
your rights and get 
what’s coming to 
you in the home. 








Choose those man- 
ufacturers who 
have built into 
their products a 
reputation for hon- 
| est goods that 
can be depended 
upon to give years 
of faithful service. 
Only those man- 
ufacturers are 
found in our adver- 
tising columns 
because eachadver- 
tiser is guaranteed. 














Are Always Safe with Our Advertisers 
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who built the great broadcasting stations 


HEN you buy an RCA Radiola you 

get a receiving set designed by the 
same engineers who built the great broad- 
casting stations. 


That is one reason why Radiolas give such 
satisfactory reproduction of the broadcast 
programs. 


In their design and construction is em- 
bodied all that the world knows of radio 
—the results of the continuous research 
of a great corps of engineers at RCA, 
Westinghouse and General Electric. 


The rapid progress that has been made 
in the past few years in the perfection 
of apparatus for transmission from the 


MADE - BY * THE: MAKERS - OF - THE: RADIOTRON 


RCA HOUR 
Every Saturday Night 


Through the following stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company 


8 to 9 p. m. Eastern Time 


a. sr 4k 5 ae ase WIZ 
(TERT ae SE AES ores WEEI 
OT eee WTIC 
ee WJAR 
LoS re WTAG 
PORTLAND, DAB. «4 5 et oe WCSH 
Ee ee WBAL 
eee gs ee a @ OS WHAM 
tgs). er . .KDKA 
RAUOEATS. 9. 6 4 4 + 00 be 0 WLW 
a ree F WIJR 


7 to 8p. m. Central Time 


PE cig sls bate he SR KYW 
NR No So tomas Saat KSD 
MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL . . . . WCCO 
ra eae WOC 
2 OS rere ere WHO 
OOS sr WDAF 
SE TG gy ee & 6's ne seed wow 
EEE eg oo: a ae WHAS 
A oc cei ek a alee WSM 
DMI Fo oe aN Nal ca a Se WMC 
TLAEA sos % ee 6s ee 
8 to 9 p. m. Pacific Time 
Sis PRAMCUCO. . 85s 4: & as KPO 
Co SAS Ae are KGO 
NE re ere KFI 
PORTEAND, ORS. 5 6 3 « Skies KGW 
Oe ae KFOA-KOMO 
IES og Sal gag tas co. ee 
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broadcasting stations has been paralleled 
by equal improvement in the design of 
receivers and loudspeakers. 


RCA Radiolas—product of the world’s 
greatest electrical laboratories—have been 
the leaders in this advance. 





RCA RADIOLA 16—The new storage-battery Radiola. 
6-tube, tuned-radio frequency with power amplifier 
Radiotron in last stage. Single dial control. 

With Radiotrons . . $82.75 

e ° ° 

If your home has electric service (60 cycle 110 v. A.C.) 
the new Radiola 17 is the ideal receiver to use. It operates 
from the electric outlet without batteries. 


Complete with Radiotrons $157.50 
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ie Be built into every U Ss 
“U.S.” BLur Ripon boots are Blue Ribbon boot 


made with sturdy gray soles. 


thas oop irae 4 and overshoe 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 

ae United States Rubber Company 


FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That's 
how much you can stretch a stri 
of rubber cut from any “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It re- 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex- 
ible and waterproof. 


The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
red or black—4 or 5 buckles. 


9°Blue Ribbon ~~ 


BOOTS- WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 
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~ wr yron 
’ Selected Stocks 


ts New crop, tested seeds 
sure to produce. Noted 
for their vitality. Sold 
for 58 years to satisfied 
customers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Extra packages 
free with every order. 


Large catalog with 700 pictures 


of vegetables and flowers. Send 
yours and neighbors addresses 


y/ (y today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


Dept.N° 51 Rockford, Illinois 








You May Have 
This Catalog 


FREE 


Tells about the 
best varieties of 
fruits, shade trees, 
evergreens, roses 
for the Gulf Coast country. Every- 
thing is truthfully described and rea- 
sonably priced. Nearly 100 pages, a 
score of illustrations in natural color, 
and many other pictures of fruits 
and flowers. A copy will be mailed 
to you on request. Write today. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO.. 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
2328 # The South’s Largest Nurseries 


Incubators 


1928 Champion Belle City 
Je celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a line of 
ne w-type incubators, with six of the greatest im- 
ovements made in 50 years. All controlled by 
px atents pending. Belcite walls, ten times stronger 
than wood. Moisture or heat cannot shrink, swellor 
crack it. New triple-walled doors which forever fit. 
Copper heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. 

New egg tray, new egg turner, deep nursery , eg. 
tester. Send for my free “The New Day in 
Hatching.” It showsthe newinventions, theincu- 
bators, 80 to 2400 Egg sizes, Hot-Water and Elec- 
tric heated, as lowas $12.95. Hot-Water, Oil, Coal 
and Electric heated Brooders, 80 to 1000 chick sizes 
—as low as $6.95. Belcite built Chicken Houses, 
500 to 5000 capacity at half the cost to build. You 
-annot afford to continue in old ways. Hatchevery 
fertile egg. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis. 


Men Wanted 


Ve pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train y jou to bp ar 
expert automobile mechanic and get a ‘good job for you 
@ trade with a real future. The cost to you is small. atl xs 
structors--fine equipment- -real non wor You learn witb tools, 
No negroes taken. Write at once for free catalog 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nasbville,Tenn 
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q willsend a nelntoress ad Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
f satisfactory, cos not. om ts nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. S' TERLING co. ALTIMORE, MD. 


























MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 


flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
Values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

Se @eaeeeaaeaauaae 


“1 W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 227512.°%;, 9 
§ Please toll me hew i can make more money 

= Name : 
J Address & 




















OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Others First 
a General William Booth de- 
sired to send a message to all of his 
friends on the and had to do it in 
me word, he used the word “others.” 

It is a charming 
word, but it is a hard 
word to practice «in 
daily life. 

Weare bidden, “To 
esteem others more 
highly than our- 
selves,” and “To love 
our neighbors as our- 
selves.” It reads well, 
but it has been done 
by only One, and He 
was hung upon a cross for it. 

I heard once, of a group of women who 
selected as a name, for their society, 
“Others First,” but they got into such a 
row over who should be their first presi- 
dent, that they disbanded, and never met 
again. 

Now and then, in dramatic moments 
of great danger, men and women forget 
themselves, and often lose their lives for 
others. Every war has its stories of 
such heroisms. In the commen paths of 
every day life it is not so easy to do. 

We belittle the opinions and convictions 
of others. Thought is the highest ex- 
pression of life that we know about. 
Hence, each one is tempted to magnify 
his own thoughts, and make light of the 
ideas of other men. 

That has split up the world into hostile 
camps. The church leaders in past times 
divided up the church into little groups, 
often hostile to each other, because they 
had not learned to think of others first. 
We, their descendants, often recommit 
their folly, because we refuse to accept 
the ideas of others, and weigh them. 





earth, 


J. W. HOLLAND 


Nature compels us to use the words, 
“T, my, mine.” A baby cannot pass around 
its bottle. As we grow in Christian char- 
acter, we must enlarge those words into 
“We, ours, and thine.” 

The word “Mine,” turned Eden into a 
shame, the word “Thine,” made Gethse- 
mane into a glory. 

I talked today with a young woman 
who is working in a social settlement in 
the city of Chicago, teaching the children 
of poor immigrants how to sewand make 
their own clothes. She said, “I get the 
greatest kick out of it of anything I have 
ever done—in helping someone who can’t 
help back.” 

Every true father and mother who 
reads this will know that it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive,” to lift 
and help others first. 


| MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE | 
___FARMER WHEN YOU BUY | 


T IS always well to mention The Pro 
gressive Farmer when you write for 
catalogs or price lists from an advertiser 
but the most important time is when you 
place your order. That is the time when 
our paper must be mentioned if you are to 
get the protection of our advertising 
guarantee. Just say, “J saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser i in The 
Proaressive Farmer.” 








Sometimes a-reader writes for an ad- 
vertiser’s catalog and then forgets to men- 
tion our paper when he orders goods 
from the catalog, when as a matter of 
fact it is much more important to men- 
tion our paper then than when requesting 
the catalog. 

You are protected and insured by our 
advertising guarantee if you mention The 
Progressive Farmer at the time you place 
your order with any Progressive Farmer 
advertiser. And please do this at that 
time even though you may have men- 
tioned our papas in previous correspon- 











No Smokehouse 
Ever Gave You Such Perfect 
Ham and Bacon 


You can forget you ever had 
a smokehouse. There is a new 
way...an amazingly simple and 
easy way to avoid tedious days 
of smokehouse smoking. All 
of the labor, time and wasted meat 
squandered on the old method ot 
meat-curing can be saved. 


Cure your meat with Figaro Salt... 
a meat salt impregnated with con- 
centrated wood-smoke flavors and 
then blended with a wonderfully 
proportioned sugar-curing formula. 
You use it just as you have always 
used ordinary meat salt. When cur- 
ing is completed the meat is ready 
to be cooked for the table. 


You have less work to do. You have 
more meat to eat... for none of the 
precious fats and juices are lost. 
Every pound is perfect in color, 
rich with juiciness, deliciously sugar- 
cured and smoke-flavored. 


USE IT JUST AS YOU USE 
ORDINARY MEAT SALT 


No Hard Work 
—No Shrinkage 
—No Spoilage 


Applying the smoke- 
flavoring salt and sug- 
ar-cure at one time 
saves work. Doing it 
without smokehouse 
heat saves shrinkage. 
The penetrating salt 

sed soon after the 
meatis killed and cool- 
ed carries all the cur- 
ing agents and smoke 
flavors evenly and 
thoroughly through 
the meat. ..and that 
saves spoilage. 


Why don’t you try this amazing new 
method? The meat you save will 
more than pay you. Ask your dealer 
for Figaro Salt... in the ten-pound 
yellow-labeled cans. Each can will 
cure one hundred pounds of the 
very finest meat that ever came to 
your table. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. P-3 


Please send me your book “The Mose 
Amazing Development in the History of 
Meat Curing.” 


Name 





Address 


Dealer’s 
ame. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, January 16—A box of 

quicklime placed in a damp cupboard 
will absorb moisture and help keep your 
dried fruits from molding. 





Tuesday, January 
17.—Doing the fami- 
ly laundry isn’t half 
so bad since they 
gave you that new 
power washing ma- 
chine for Christmas, 
is it? ? 

Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 18—Winter ev- 
enings give fine op- 
portunities for mak- 
ing rugs. We will send you directions 
for making hooked and rag rugs if you 
care to send a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope with your request. 

Thursday, January 19.—Look over your 
sheets, pillow slips, towels, and table 
linen now that you may take advantage 
of the February white sales and replace 
worn articles. 

Friday, January 20—A custom that 
has been lost in many homes is that of 
reading aloud in the evenings. Why don’t 
you suggest that your family take turns 
reading every night after supper? Fif- 
teen minutes reading some one of the new 
books you got for Christmas under 
Mother’s new reading lamp will give you 
incentive for the workaday duties of life. 

Saturday, January 21.—Good manners 
are to be envied, desired and acquired by 
everyone. One should never use a tooth- 
pick outside one’s own room. It should 
be regarded as is the tooth brush and 
dentifrice—a private article of cleanli- 
ness. 

Sunday, January 22.— 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


WHAT GOD HAS PLANTED 

The wind that blows can never kill 

The tree God plants; 
It bloweth east; it bloweth west; 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best. 

The tree God plants 
Strikes deeper root, grows higher still, 
Spreads wider boughs, for God’s good-will 

Meets all its wants. 

—Lillie FE. Barr. 


DECEMBER PRIZE WINNING | 
LETTERS 








My Favorite Dinner 


Y FAVORITE dinner can all be 

placed on the table at one time, can 
be served in a minimum number of dishes, 
and yet be good to look at and wholesome 
also. \ 

The menu is: Irish stew, bread and 
butter, salad of stuffed pears on lettuce, 
mayonnaise dressing, pickles, crackers, 
hot cocoa (or iced tea in summer). 

This pet meal of mine is built around 
good old-fashioned Irish stew, but is 
served in an easy new-fashioned style. 

To make the stew, I use a cheap cut 
of beef. This is cut into about 1%4-inch 
cubes. With it are combined medium- 
sized potatoes, young turnip roots, mild 
onions, and carrots—all prepared for cook- 
ing and dropped in whole. Water is 
added, the pot lid put on and this mixture 
is cooked together very slowly. It is well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. 

Irish stew makes an attractive “all-on- 
one-plate-meal.” I arrange it on a hot 
platter thus: rich brown meat heaped in 
the center and encircled by the white 
rings of onions, potatoes, and turnips. 
The potatoes and turnips are served 
whole. Outside of this, the carrots are 
laid to slightly over-lap, making a nar- 
rower circle of yellow. 
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With the meat and this array of vege- 
tables, the addition of bread and butter, 
relishes, a simple salad and a drink, hot 
or cold according to the weather, makes 
a well balanced meal. 


The pear and lettuce salad fits in nicely 
here, furnishing a combination of some- 
thing fresh and green, along with some- 
thing sweet at the same time. It is placed 
on the table with the rest of the meal. In 
making each individual portion of salad I 
use the two halves of a firm, canned pear. 
In the hollow made by the removal of the 
core, I place chopped nuts ahd raisins and 
fasten the pear halves back together with 
a toothpick. It is then laid in a nest of 
lettuce leaves and the upper side of the 
pear is faintly tinted with a touch of red 
fruit coloring. A clove stuck in the 
flower-end and a little spray of dark 
green leaves laid at the stem-end give a 
semblance of a freshly picked fruit. 
Mayonnaise dressing is served with the 
salad. 

This dinner is appetizing and nourish- 
ing. Its sensible method of serving elim- 
inates extra dishes to be washed. Best 
of all it allows the housekeeper to sit 
right down to the table and eat happily 
through a whole meal without having to, 





THEY MAKE MONEY FROM REED BASKETS, TRAYS, ETC. 


Number 2 reed is used for the baskets 
and trays. One pound will make four 
or five trays and costs about 80 cents. 

After the trays are made they are shel- 
lacked. One end of shellac will varnish a 
dozen trays. Sometimes designs cat from 
wall paper are used on the trays. These 
are cut and pasted on after shellacking is 
done, then a second coat of shellac is ap- 
plied. 

Small vases are sold for about 75 cents. 
Box ends are used for the bottoms of 
these. A pound of reed will make a 
dozen small vases. . 

If you are interested in making pine 
needle baskets, send us a self-addressed 
stamped envelope and we shall be glad 
to send you directions free. 


HOW WE SOLVED THE HOT 
| SCHOOL LUNCH PROBLEM 


AST year the Woman’s Club of 

Roper, N. C., decided to put on a 

hot lunch in the school. What it did was 

very simple, but it was an unusually fine 

bit of neighborhood coGperation, so I 
should like to tell about it. 


The club women had nothing to begin 








Elsewhere in the Woman’s Department you will find the story of what the women in Ouachita 
Parish, La., are doing with these products of their handicraft. 


hop up and down to wait on anybody 
else. 

Just for good mieasure, I'll tell you of 
another “all-on-one-plate-meal.” For this, 
I put mashed potatoes in a mound in the 
center of the platter and surround it with 
green peas. Next, I lay alternately strips 
of crisply fried bacon and squares of hot, 
buttered toast, so placed as to partly 
cover the potato and the peas. Around 
the outside of the peas I pour a circle 
of tomato sauce. This combination dish 
served with a salad and a dessert will 
make another of those appetizing, easily 
managed meals5 KATE GOODMAN. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


| MAKING MONEY FROM REED 
| BASKETS, TRAYS, VASES 


LL women are interested in making a 

dollar, and, for that reason, I want 
to tell you what the women in Ouachita 
Parish, Louisiana are doing. 

In Ouachita Parish in two months the 
home demonstration club members (adult 
and junior) have cleared $250 selling bas- 
kets, trays, and vases. 

For the tray bottoms they buy three- 
ply veneer from a local lumber company 
——just seraps large enough for trays. 


By ain 











nailing in several shelves. Three 
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with but the will to do. The first prob- 
lem was equipment. The members of the 
School Board were invited to attend a 
club meeting when the subject was under 
discussion and they agreed to give a four 
burner oil stove. The home demonstra- 
tion agent was also invifed and she very 
willingly helped a committee select the 
other articles needed to serve soup or 
cocoa. Two 16-quart kettles, five dozen 
heavy white mugs, five dozen tin spoons, 
two dishpans, a butcher knife, two paring 
knives, a can opener, a large kitchen 
spoon, a mixing bowl and two ladles were 
required. 


These utensils were assembled in a 
show window lent by a merchant, with 
a poster announcing a kitchen shower for 
the lunch room. The articles displaved 
were suggested as gifts. The shower was 
held in the auditorium of the school build- 
ing. Since the crowd was too large to 
entertain in the usual way, a program 
was given by the high school students, 
and cocoa and wafers served by the club 
members for refreshments. Nearly ev- 
erything needed was obtained in this way. 


One of the school patrons contributed 
an old-fashioned wardrobe which the jan- 
itor converted into a supply cupboard by 





















tables made by the high school boys were 
covered with blue and white checked lino- 
leum. The cost, which was about $5, 
was paid from the club treasury. This 
completed the lunch room equipment. 


The greater problem of getting some- 
one to make and serve the soup remained 
to be solved. There seemed no way ex- 
cept for the mothers to do it, so this 
method was tried. It was thought best 
to attempt to serve lunch only twice a 
week, but when the weather was very cold 
enough food for two days was made to 
be reheated and served by the teachers 
the following day. A committee of two 
women was appointed for each lunch day. 
They were expected to purchase materials, 
make and serve the soup and wash the 
dishes. All supplies were furnished at 
wholesale prices by a public spirited mer- 
chant. Nearly a pint of soup and five 
crackers were served each child for five 
cents. Not once did a committee fail to 
serve lunch at the appointed time, no 
matter how inclement the weather. Thir- 
try-three women helped in the work aud 
an average of 45 children patronized the 
lunch room. The venture was a sucess 
fiiancially, for at the end of the season 
it was found that all expenses had been 
paid from the proceeds and $15 remained. 


MRS. L. E. HASSELL. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


| ape of each pattern, 20 cents. 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
Budget Your Beauty Time 


HE modern woman cannot afford to 

grow old before her time. Youth is 
the key-note of this year. Age is re- 
spected and reverenced as of old, tut 
wrinkles, colorless cheeks, and flabby 
muscles are not listed among the require- 
ments for the elderly. 


It does not take much of a busy wom- 
an’s time to keep up her personal appear- 
ance. A little regular care given to her 
complexion, hair, and body will keep 
them in good condition. She should have 
a few minutes at certain times of day 
between household duties in which to ap- 
ply cold cream to her skin or massage 
her scalp. Soon she will find that her 
family becomes used to her caring for 
her health and appearance in this way 
and they not only respect her for it, but 
it inspires them to spruce up themselves. 

A woman, feels better when she looks 
well and she doesn’t look well with hair 
straggly and thin, hands rough and red, 
skin cracked and nails torn and brittle, 
any more than she looks well when her 
face is covered with a layer of white 
powder, her lips painted, and her cheeks 
rouged. Being young does not mean lib- 
erally applying “youth” from pots and 
jars; it means taking care of one’s body 
and curing or preventing the defects. 
Few people object to rouge and powder, 
if carefully used. A woman who needs 
a little added color should carefully ap- 
ply it before a good mirror that hangs 
in a strong light. 

A book every woman would enjoy if 
she takes interest in her personal appear- 
ance is Beauty and Health by Lois Leeds 
and Hilda Kaji. It tells how to use the 
time and money she has. for good looks 
to the best advantage. Complexion, trou- 
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bles fade away in the chapter on that 
subject. Exercises for all parts of the 
body are explained—neck, eyes, arms, 
legs, ankles, and general body exercises. 
The care of the hair is discussed—how to 
arrange it, care for it and how to keep 
it free from dandruff. Fingers and nails 
are dealt with and the care of them &éx- 
plained. Correct weight heads the list 
of factors that make a woman beautiful. 
Page after page is devoted. to telling the 
thin and the fat how to attain: normal 
weight. 

Beauty and Health is published by J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
The price is $2.50. 








[ THE HOUSE THAT JACK AND |- 


| JILL BUILT | 


4 





Light on the Subject 

N RS. Dobson and Jill were discussing 

the kinds of lighting systems for 
they wanted one for the new house. “TI 
think it’s of little interest to Jack,” re- 
marked Mother Dodson. “He’s taken up 
with so many other things about the 
house, that I suppose he doesn’t realize 
that it’s important to have this settled be- 
fore the house is completed.” 

“Well, I’ve sent for all these catalogs, 
mother. Here are several electric sys- 
tems and one that uses acetylene. All are 
easy to operate and give good steady 
light,” said Jill. 

“Light is the first thing we want to 
consider,” observed Mrs. Dobson. “The 
quality of light is more important than 
the expense. But we must consider which 
system will take the least work, be the 
most economical, and will run the most 
labor-saving conveniences. I’ve wanted 
something besides kerosene lamps myself 
for a long time and I think this is an 
opportunity for me as well as for you to 
get new lights. Kerosene lamps are dir- 
ty, disagreeable to keep clean and usually 
are ugly as well as dangerous.” 

“How feelingly you speak, Mother, and 
I don’t blame you. Kerosene lamps are 
acare. Really, electric systems have the 
greatest possibilities. We can’t afford to 
buy electric washing and ironing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, stoves and re- 
frigerators all at once, but if we have 


electricity we can save our money and 
get them one by one. However, I had 
better consult the manof the house first.” 


“Well,” continued Mother Dobson, 
“my ideas are not quite as grand as yours. 
The acetylene doesn’t cost as much. and 
is cheaper to run. If I spend all the 
money I have saved on the lighting sys- 
tem, I won’t have as much as I want left 
to paint the house this spring. Anyway 
you can cook and iron with the acetylene, 
and the lights are splendid for reading— 
one lamp has the power of five kerosene 
ones and they’re no trouble to clean.” 

“Here comes Father and Jack; let’s get 
their opinions now and then do as we 
please,” laughed Jill, running to meet her 
husband. © 

After all, the thing to do is to inform 
oneself by consulting literature and farm 
and home agents and then get the best 
for the money available. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JAN- | 
| UARY PRIZE CONTESTS | 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
“TF YOU had to decide again, would 

you marry the man who is your hus- 
band?” Perhaps some of you have found 
faults that were unseen before marriage. 
Perhaps these are not serious but are 
annoying. On the other hand your hus- 
band’s good qualities may surpass the 
bad far enough to justify your marrying. 
If you could go back to your wedding 
day would you say “I will” to the one 
you did? Send all letters to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman before February 1, 1928. 
A prize of $5 is offered for the best let- 
ter received. 


Teens and Twenties 


“C\HOULD a girl use rouge, lipstick, 

and powder?” Why is the modern 
flapper criticised for her use of cosmetics ? 
Does she improve her appearance or ruin 
it? Is there any wrong in her conduct 
on account of her rouge and lipstick? Does 
she harm herself or others by using cos- 
metics? Let us know what you think. 
Send all letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The 








Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 


before February 1, 1928. 











2922—For the Smart Matron.—Designed in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 54 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


946—Smart as Can Be.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 5% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


319%—Perfectly Lovely.—Designed in sizes 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 32-inch material with 
1 yard of 4%-inch lace. 


3200—Decidedly Smart.—Designed in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 


a 





quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

944—Entirely New.—Designed in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure, Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 2% yards 
of binding. 

3206—The Bertha Is New.—Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

3132—Nothing Smarter.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 
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Pyorrhea strikes 











EW people realize that Pyorrhea 
attacks even when teeth are white. 


And as a result, this foe of health 
takes heavy toll from 4 out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger. 
A needless sacrifice! 


Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. Every 
morning and night use Forhan’s for 
the Gums. As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. 


Without the use of harsh abrasives, 
it easily helps to keep teeth clean 
and white and also protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 


Moreover, if used regularly and 
in time, it helps to firm gums and. 
keep them sound and healthy. As 
you may know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice every day. Massage your 
gums daily with Forhan’s, following 
the directions in the booklet that 
comes with tube. Teach your chil- 
dren this good habit. Two sizes—35c 
and 60c. If your druggist has none 
in stock write“us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 











CutsIroningTimeinHalf 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in- 
loors or Outdoors. Saves steps. Beats 
las or electricity. Cheaper to operate. 
‘osts only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 
Noattach —_==eeee 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor - 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
alife time. Guaranteed. 
$ = Trade-InOffer 
On Your Old fron 
Sensational, money-saving O 
tunity! $2 allowed on any old 
isn ttends hin for the wear. 
jon—tra in for the mar- 
velous new Diamond Self AGENTS! 
eating Iron on this amazing 00 
short-time Jntroductory Offer. we 200 5 ar 
30 Days’ FREE Trial ew PAAR. Shmaey Bae 
No risk, no obligation. Try for orders and trade in old 
30 days FREE. Return if not |!ons at $2 apiece! No ex- 
delighted. Write quick for |Perlence nor capital re- 
Introductory $2 Trade-In offer |@uired. Moyer, Pa., made 
and Free Trial Opportunity. [$164 in one week. You can 
Mail letter or post card 1 TODAY. do as well. Write today 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. for exclusive territory and 
138 Iron Street, Akron, O, eo 


Free . 
CONDON’S GIANT 
EvensEanina LOMATO 
OOO oat any fees te 


will mail you 125 seeds of Condon's =F 
192-Page Boe 4 


Feather Beds 
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LUDEN'S 


FOR QUICK RELIEF 


When Nose 
and Throat 


warn of 





At the first sniffle, the 
first little tickle in your 
throat, the first cough—take a 
Luden’s. The soothing, cooling 
Luden’s Menthol Action gives 
quick relief—clears the head 
and often nips a coming 

cold in the bud. 


Sold everywhere, 
in triple-sealed c 
yellow box — 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Re 












GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


OOFING BOO FIRE PROOF, 
RENT FREE L sv bid NAIL On | 
' > i ao. 





woop Dann fac rik pn eo —- 
2 do-. ey. ‘Sparks 
WILL BURN fire to my wood sh: : 


house burned and I lost ali I 
house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel 
f. It can’t catch fire.”’ 


: * “Just the Roofing I have 
aran — been looking for.’ 


this thick, Strong ng: 

derstand why it has such a reputation for 

lasting. -Send for sample. 

COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 

WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
TO YOU. So our roofing co: 

you less than most wood . Bend 

free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 

ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 

ARE COVERED. 


SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK j@U about Roofing and Siding and 

gives valuable building information. 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR | Focnne "to iat a oy enough 
FREE roo! orders, at our 

SAMPLES special cut prices, for the next 
80 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free sampies—rocfing book 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
keep {n your own pocket the profits others 
would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. § 


Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 





Send me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 
Facto Freight Pald Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


TED 0.0000 000000000000000 90000002000008 oooces 
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{1 IS A LAW OF NATURE THAT 

a seed of poor quality must produce a 
plant of similar value. The best tobacco 
comes only from the best seed and the 
Maximum profit comes only from the best 
tobacco. Thus a small difference in the 
seed may cost you hundreds of dollars in 
profits. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


enables us to produce a quality of tobacco 


seed that cannot be duplicated. Our breed- | 


ing schedule gives us parent plants of the 
best characteristies—constantly improved 
strains. 


OUR CLEANING PROCESS TAKES 
out all filth and imperfect seed, saving only 
those of strong vitality and almost 100% 
purity. Thus you obtain more uniform 
plants and a more uniform crop in the fields. 


WE HOLD A CERTIFICATE OF 
freedom from disease from the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture. But to make our 
customers doubly safe, we treat our seed 
by a special process which helps germina- 
tion, and kills any disease germs, also the 
Damping off” fungi that destroys the young 
plants in the beds. 


SLATE’S TREATED 
Seeds cost so little that anyone can 
use them. Write today for our 1928 
catalog, describing all varieties, 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


149, South Boston, Virginia, 
semen eigiiicin 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 

Farmer at 50 cents each and we will send you the 

paper one year free. It will only take a few minutes 

to interest two of your friends—they will soon thank 

you for it, and too, you will have saved 50 cents, 
THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Address Letters to UnclePF.Care of Progressive Farmer 


















UNCLE PFS LETTER 








Don’t Forget to Remember 


Le ON’T forget to say ‘Thank you.’” 


That, in short, is the message of 
the Florida Pepper im a recent issue, to 
the 4-H club members of the Peninsula 
State. Let’s let the Pepper explain a 
little more fully :— 


“If club boys and girls have one out- 
standing weakness, it must be this: They 
are prone to forget to thank people who 
give them prizes of various kinds..... 
A banker in a certain Florida county has 
been giving prizes to club members for 
several years. Last year the winner of 
the prize wrote the banker a letter thank- 
ing him. The banker was so tickled that 
he called in the agent and showed him 
the letter, saying that it was the first 
letter of thanks he had ever had from a 
club member who won the prize. The 
banker is much more willing to give a 
prize this year, because he got that letter 
of thanks. 

“A letter of thanks doesn’t cost much, 
but it means a lot.” 


We should like to add that aside from 


being a club member. I have enjoyed 
meeting ‘other girls and boys in the coun- 
ty and I had lots of fun getting up club 
programs. 

The trip to Raleigh was perfectly won- 
derful and the club tour was not only 
lots of fun but very instructive. I en- 
joyed making my dress though I had to 
sandwich it in between milking cows and 
studying lessons. 

I wish every boy and girl could know 
how much fun and how much good they 
could get out of the club meetings, not to 
mention the money they could make, for 
we all like to buy our things with our 
own money. FRANCES CAMP, 

Hillcrest 4-H Club, Polk County, N.C. 





| POULTRY A PAYING PROS- 
PECT FOR THE SOUTH 





SHOULD like to place before the 

potential club members of the South, 
some of the possibilities that the poultry 
industry may play in our prosperity. 

I am going to bring before you the 
record of a fifty-hen flock of purebred 





SETTING-UP EXERCISES AT 1927 DAVIDSON-ROWAN 4-H CAMP 
L. R. Harrill, state club leader, is giving the exercises. The fun of attending’ club 
camp is just one of the things im store for those getting into club work in 1928 for their 
first time. 


what it may mean in the future a simple, 
sincere “Thank you,” or a letter of ap- 
preciation to those who have helped us 
or shown us some kindness is a courtesy 
that we shouldn’t need to learn from 
books of etiquette. Perhaps it’s just for- 
getfulness, but let’s not forget so easily. 


Sincerely, UNCLE PF. 


P. S.—Listen! “Who Hasn’t Had His 
Bath?” Well, you needn’t get red in the 
face. I wasn’t talking about you. That’s 
the title of the first of Uncle PF’s series 
of nature articles, starting next week. 


' HERE’S ANOTHER 4H | 
| _ BOOSTER | 


HEN I began my club work last 

year I had five hens and one cock- 
erel. The cockerel was not a very good 
one so I sold him. I had not kept an ac- 
count of the eggs laid by my hens be- 
cause I had not kept them separate from 
my mother’s. 

I set only two hens and raised thirteen 
chickens. Of the earlier hatch I sold five 
at $1 each when they weighed two 
pounds. This amount helped to pay my 
way to attend the Club Short Course at 
Raleigh. I sold six of the later hatch 
for 90 cents each which more than paid 
my expenses on our club tour. This left 
me five hens and two pullets. 

When I decided to make a dress for 
the club fair I sold the five hens to buy 
the material, leaving me the two pullets 
to start next year’s club work. I fatten- 
ed the hens on corn and milk, dressed 
them and sold them at Tryon for $1.50 
each, which more than paid for my dress, 
trimming, and lining. So I count my club 
work has been very profitable. 


That is not all I have gotten out of 








chickens, because experience in this work 
has taught me that fifty hens given dili- 
gent care and faithful attention is the 
ideal flock for the best success of the 
school-attending club boy or club girl. 
The following is my record for the 
year 1927, just closed, and is the record 
that made possible my winning the club 
trip to Chicago, IIL, last December. 
This is the record:— 
Cost of raising breeding stock to laying. .$ 50 


Waite for Ae oxic ccecct0nh 6606ss sever ses 10 
Feed—mash amd Graim ..cccoccccescccccess 105 
Oil and miscellameous ........ccccccscecess 10 
LOE conte nande'e nk «tal denasauceseasdpesquest 35 

TOtGs GOR EREIOS ceccedemscccevecesss $210 


And on the credit side we find:— 
125 fowls sold on cars and local market $ 62.50 


SO fowls for table use .........csscccccess 25.00 
500 dozen eggs sold at 40 cents average 200.00 
175. GOzceth GOB - BEE nc cccicccsscccsecvoccs 70.00 
PINE WE sscicosnccivzee Se aire anon ean laa 55.00 
94 fowls on hand with value of .......... 150.00 

ale ne -.cocebaccoesaneabe the $562.50 
Ree EE Waa sss Veekeaessdaradass emacs 210.00 





Leaving a net profit for the year’s 
EMER. i ccaa bacoacaneeecavatesa sis $352.50 
In addition to this, I have now two 
pens of pullets in the laying contest at 
Winthrop College and I value these pul- 
lets at $25 per pen. 
This record was accomplished in spite 
of the fact that I lost one entire brood 
of 100 chicks from the ravages of roup. 


Is there a boy or girl in this country 
who has a desire for a college education, 
but has not the money for making the 
dream come true? Would you give 15 
minutes of your time night and morning 
if your college education might be in- 
sured? Fifty purebred hens given good 
attention through your high school years 
can make your dreams a realization. 


Is there a girl who wants nice clothes 
and jewels and spending money without 


The Progressive Farmer 


having to ask father for an increased al- 
lowance? Fifty hens can bring those 
things to you. 

3ut we must go about our work in a 
businesslike way. We must treat the 
farm flock with the care and attention 
and pride that we bestow on the other 
fam crops. We must select and breed 
the best chickens, even as we select and 
plant our best garden and flower seeds . 


On November 1, 1926 my flock con- 
tained sixty hens and pullets divided 
equally in two breeds, White Leghorns 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1927, I had just thirty of those 
original hens, but there are other pullets 
now ready to take the plate of the culled 
hens. I culled for poor producers from 
January to June and most of these culls 
were marketed on the two codperative 
car shipments of poultry that went out 
from our county last spring. These cars 
can and are making poultry raising for 
farmers profitable. They should encour- 
age us to raise more poultry of a better 
quality, for we can by showing) our 
patriotism in supporting codperative ship- 
ments, keep our hens through the winter 
when eggs are highest in price, and then 
market the surplus hens during April, 
May and June, when prices for adult 
fowls reach their peak on the Northern 
markets. By taking away the surplus, 
these car shipments prevent an over- 
crowded local market and enable the 
farmer to sell his poultry and eggs at 
better prices throughout the year. 


Can’t we raise a little cotton, a little 
more grain, a little tobacco, a little more 
truck and a little more poultry, and as 
a consequence, be a little more independ- 
ent? I’m sure that we can. Let’s do. 
The club boys and girls will do their 
share. AGNES QUICK. 

Marlboro County, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Agnes was South Car- 
olina’s poultry club champion in 1927, win- 
ning a wonderful trip to the Club Congress 
in Chicago last December through her 
record. She knows what chickens can 
“ae when fed and cared for as they should 

e. 


| ASK ME ANOTHER | 








Answers on Page 26 


HEN does the Southern Hemisphere 

ship most of its wheat crop? 
2. Which month in the year is competi- 
tion in the wheat export market the lightest? 


3. How many times have January wheat 
prices been better than December’ wheat 
prices? 

4. Why should rayon not be wrung hard in 
laundering? 

5. What power promises to take much of 
the drudgery out of farms here in the South? 


6. What plant food elements do commercial 
fertilizers contain? 


7. What breed of cows is noted for the yel- 
lew color of the milk? 


8. How many legs has an insect? 


9. What is the dressing percentage of well 
finished hogs? 


10. Why are dark colored soils usually more 
fertile than lhght colored? 


| WILLIE WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN—popitt, Wut | 











“J guess 1 would of had to stay in at 
recess, but I remember I hadn’t done my 
kind deed today an’ told Miss Dial she 
looked lots purtier with her hatr bobbed.” 

“The reason I know I can outrun Mr. 
Brown is because he was stoopin’ over 
fixin’ a tire an’ I had a pin in my hand 
en’ wanted to see if he was the kind that 
gets mad easy.” 

¢ 
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Late Virginia Farm News 


O SUCCEED George W. Patter- 


son who recently resigned to accept 
a position with a nitrate company, Wil- 
liam 


H. Byrne has been appointed 
agronomist of the 
Extension Division 
of the Virginia 
Polytechnic _Insti- 
tute. Mr. Byrne has 
been assistant agron- 
omist for the past 
two years, and prior 
to going to Blacks- 
burg he was county ‘agent for Ap- 
pomattox. Sam D. Preston, county agent 
for Rappahannock has been made assis- 
tant agronomist. Both Mr. Byrne and 
Mr. Preston are graduates in agriculture 
of VE 

Corn Show at Farmville, January 
26-27—The utility corn class will be 
one of the features of the State Corn 
and Grain Show to be held at Farmville, 
January 26 and 27, according to S. B. 
Fenne, of the extension division. Exhibits 
for this class consist of 10 ears. The 
score will be based upon germination and 
freedom from disease. Since corn is the 
state’s foremost crop in both acreage and 
value, it is very important for farmers 
to make every effort to have seed which 
is disease free and of high germination. 

List of Registered Nurserymen.— 
G. T. French, state entomologist, has re- 
cently published a list of all registered 
nurserymen for the year ending August 
31, 1928. Copies of this list can be se- 
cured from the State Department of Ag- 
riculture, Richmond, Va. This report 
shows that there are 125 registered nur- 
series in Virginia comprising some 1,700 
acres which are annually inspected by the 
Department of Agriculture. There are 
approximately 250 out-of-state nurseries 
registered to sell nursery stock in Vir- 
ginia. The state law requires every pack- 
age of nursery stock sold in the state to 
have attached a certificate of inspection. 
The state entomologist advises all farm- 
ers who purchase nursery stock to re- 
fuse to accept any package which does 
not carry this certificate, if they wish to 
be sure of getting stock that is free from 
disease and insects. 





“Beef Cattle Farming for Southwest 
Virginia.”— This is the subject of a 
Virginia Experiment Station bulletin, 
which gives the results of both field 
studies and experimental work concern- 
ing cattle production in the most im- 
portant livestock section of the state. It 
is an interesting and helpful publication 
to any one who is producing cattle for 
market. The recommendations are :— 


1. The demand for the heavy type cattle 
formerly produced in Southwest Virginia has 
decreased, therefore, growers will have to 


produce a smaller type to meet the changed 
demand. 


2 An earlier maturing steer is recommend- 
ed; instead of selling mostly three-year-old 


PRETTY HOME OF REBECCA CRIGLER, VIRGINIA. > MEMBER, MADISON COUNTY, 
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cattle, growers are advised to sell two-year- 
olds. 

3. Cattle should be wintered on less grain 
and more silage and roughage. 


4. In addition to pasture in summer, a sup- 
plemental feed of about 600 pounds of grain 
and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal per head 
would be advisable. 

Truck Growers Had a Good Year.— 
Virginia truck growers had the best re- 
turns during 1927 for many years accord- 
ing to the final report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Yields 
were generally good and prices better 
than in 1926. The estimated tatal value 
of the 12 principal crops for 1927 was 
more than $28,000,000 compared with 
$19,588,000 in 1926. The greatest increase 
in value was in the early potato crop 
which increased from $12,335,000 in 1926 
to $19,158,000. "The value for snapbeans, 
cucumbers, onions, and watermelons de- 
clined, but the value for cabbage, lettuce, 
green peas, potatoes, strawberries, toma- 
toes and spinach increased. The acreage 
in truck crops during 1927 was approxi- 
mately 120,000 compared with 132,000 in 
1926, the -decrease being largely in pota- 
toes, onions, green peas, and watermelons. 

Rural Organization Featured at 
Blacksburg.—The annual meeting of 
extension workers held at Blacksburg, 
January 5 to 12 was one of the most in- 
teresting ever arranged. Rural organiza- 
tion was the principal subject discussed, 
but many other agricultural problems 
were considered. Some of the nationally 
known speakers who addressed the meet- 
ings were Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell, 
Dr. B. L. Hummel of the University of 
Missouri and Dr. E. C. Branson, of the 
University of North Carolifia. 


Virginia State Dairymen Meet Jan- 
uary 19-20.—A dairy improvement pro- 
gram for Virginia will be the theme of 
the twenty-first annual convention of 
the Virginia Dairymen’s Association at 
Charlottesville, January 19-20. The ses- 
sions will be held in the commodious'<ity 
armory, recently enlarged and now 
warmed by steam heat. An instructive 
and helpful program has been arranged 
by President C. T. Rice and Secretary F. 
A. Buchanon, including the “Talking 
Dairy Cow” exhibited at the recent Nat- 
ional Dairy Show at Memphis. In con- 
nection with the convention, the dairy 
products association will hold a quality 
cream contest, the purpose of which is to 
secure improvement in, the quality of 
cream produced for making butter. 

: an 
N ANALYSIS of soybean hay clip- 
ped from The Progressive Farmer 
shows that it even beats alfalfa in food 
properties. And just think, what you 
would have to pay for a ton of alfalfa 
delivered here, and then consider what the 
thousands of tons of soybeans raised in 
Chatham last year mean.—Chatham 


Record. 
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McCoRMICK-DEERING 
CHATTANOOGA 


Chilled Plows 


ASY on the plowman and easy on the mule— 
that’s Chattanooga plow performance. Right 
design of bottom, right hang of beam, and right 
type of hitch insure easy handling. Moldboards 
and shares of the finest iron, “Chilled the Chatta- 
nooga Way,” mean long wear in the sharpest, 
grittiest soils. 

There’s a Chattanooga plow for every field— 
one-, two-, and three-horse—plows for level land 
—hillside plows, vineyard plows, and middle bust- 
ers. The McCormick-Deering dealer in your com- 
munity has a complete stock of Chattanooga plows, 
the best suited to your requiements. Ask him for 
complete information, or write to us for a folder 
showing the full line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 
CIncorporated) 















E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 












article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 





Advertisements 
Guaranteed 














tumns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 


Reliable —— 
































IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 




















Frick Sawmill 
Machinery 
Modern—Durable 


Made im five sizes and will meet the re- 
quirements of every sawing job. 


Can also furnish Steam Portable Enatem, 
Write for prices and easy terms on Frick Traction Engines, Gas Tractors and Thres 
Sawmills and Engmes. Catalogue and de-_ ers. 
tails gladly given. 


The Frick 01 Mill 








(stern s Mee Bem 
FRICK CO., Inc. Charleston, W. Va Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Test 


that never fails 
























After all the laboratory experi- 
ments; after the chemists have 
made their reports—then comes 
the real test of the true quality of 
Snow King Baking Powder. 

Mrs. Louise Lillard, President 
of the Company, goes into the 
kitchen, dons her apron — and 
bakes a cake. 

“That is the really important thing,” 
she tells us. “Millions of women use 

‘ our baking powder and the reason why 
they trust us is because Snow King has 
( always made fine cakes. The only way 
I can be absolutely sure is to’ bake 
cakes myself. Then I know.” 

For more than 50 years Snow King 
has been the favorite baking powder 
for Southern cooks and Southern 
cooking. 








If you will write to Mrs. 
Lillard she will be glad to 
send you the beautiful 44- 
page Snow King Cook 
Book containing more 
than 300 fine old Southern 
baking recipes. 


THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 



































Woman’s Home Companion, - 
SE COR $1.00 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 

Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Regular price ........ $3.00 $2.00 
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The Post With a Backbone 
Zine Insulated Fences 


The money you put into good 
fences soon comes back in in- 
creased farm earnings through 
crops and live stock. 


Ask our dealer in your com- 
munity about the special fea- 
tures in Banner Steel Posts and 
extra heavy UNIFORM Zinc 
Insulation on American Steel 
& Wire Company Fences. 


Send for our free booklet; 
“HOW FENCES INCREASE 
FARM EARNINGS.” 


AMERICAN STEEL &@ WIRE COMPANY 


Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Phila- 
Gelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Oklahoma City. Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
*San *Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle. *United States Steel Products Com: 
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Banner Posts %y 


American Steel & Wire 
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bushels of corn I have in a bin?” Get 
the cubic contents of area of bin occu- 
pied by shucked ear corn and divide by 
2,747.7, the cubic inches in a heaped 
bushel.” If corn is in the shuck deduct 
one-third from number of bushels in the 
ear with shuck removed. 


High Quality Brings High Prices 


“Is there any money in raising pure- 
bred cows in South Carolina? What do 


| WHAT'S COTTON DOING? | 


a 





[* THE last day or two, cotton prices 

relinquished half of their gain from 
the December low point. Belief that the 
cold wave now present over the belt 
would reduce weevil 
survival was largely 
responsible for the 
decline. It is well 
established that low 
winter temperatures 
are closely related to 
yields of cotton per 
acre. A similar close 
relationship exists 
between midwinter 
prices and the acre- 
age planted during the following spring. 

Holidays have interrupted cloth trade 
to some extent, but the better tone which 
appeared in the latter part of December 
is still evident.. Active business is com- 
monly expected in January. Some cur- 
tailment of mill operations occurred in 
December, but consumption has kept so 
close on the heels of the spinners that the 
reduction in stocks of cloth as a result 
of this very brief curtailment has given 
cloth sellers the advantage. The broader 
demand for goods at the end of Decem- 
ber was reflected in a strong basis in 
spot markets. Some foreign as well as 
domestic trade buying has been noted. 


While the change of front in cloth 
markets recently is an extremely hopeful 
sign, there is still some question as to 
how far consumption will be affected by 
present prices as compared with the very 
low prices of a year ago. Events in the 
cloth market in the next month or two 
should go far toward answering that 
question. By the same token, they will 
have a large share in determining the fu- 
ture course of prices. Gradually, the 
new crop outlook will play a larger role. 


GILBERT GUSLER 





RUTH WINN 





GILBERT GUSLER. 
Ruth, age 3, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
I | W. A. Winn of Anderson, S. C., has evi- 


dently found a lot of laying hens in the 
flock of B. L. Redwine, also of Anderson. 
Look at that bucket and basket of eggs. 


| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
| KNOW 


By C. L. NEWMAN 





i purebred calves cost?’ Here is a news- 
Magnesian Lime for Tobacco — ree ru Racing . i 
“Please tell me the name of lime recom- 
mended for sand-drown of tobacco.” The 
common form of lime is calcium lime. 
It is magnesian lime that prevents sand- 
drown of tobacco. It should be applied 
this winter to land to be occupied by to- 
bacco next year. Your county agent is 
helping farmers buy lime in carlots. 


Nine purebred Guernsey cows sold by 
farmers of this county at the South Caro- 
lina Guernsey Breeders’ Association sale 
at the fair grounds in Columbia netted 
the five owners $2,260. One of the cows 
brought $480 and her four-weeks’-old 
calf brought $30, making a total of $510. 
Three of these cows sold for $1,185, an 
average of $395. Five cows also sold 
for $1,645, an average of $329, at a pri- 
vate sale. 


How to Measure Corn in the Bin 
“How can I calculate the. number of 








Your Binder and 1928 “‘Farmer’s Account Book”’ Await You 


S A new year begins, every Progressive Farmer reader who can do so 
should buy a binder for our 1928 issue. To all persons buying binders we 
send free of charge a complete semi-annual index, as issued. 

But while there are only hundreds of people who need binders, there are 
tens of thousands who need a farmer’s account book and record book. We have 
just prepared and published the very best of this kind ever made for Southern 
farmers, the following being only a few of its many features:— 

1. Annual Inventory. 
2. Labor Costs and Expenses by 


which do not). 
. Accounts With Farm Renters and Laborers. 


Fields and Crops (to determine which pay and 


3 

4. Record of Merchandise Bought. 

5. Cotton Pickisg, Ginning, and Sales Records. 

6. Tobacco and Peanut Sales Records. 

7. Livestock and Poultry Expenses and Sales Records. 

8. Business Records: Taxes, Insurance, Notes, Mortgages, Debts, etc. 

The “Farmer’s Account Book for 1928” is offered to our readers at 20 cents 

a@ copy, or with The Progressive Farmer two years for $1.10, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Put x-mark alongside what you want in the list below and mail with 
amount indicated :— 


Dear Progressive Farmer: I enclose payment for item marked X in list below:— 
...---20 cents for your 1928 “Farmer’s Account Book”; 

e 
......$1.10 for 1928 Farmer’s Account Book with Progressive Farmer two years; 


.....-$1.60 for Progressive Farmer two years, 1928 Farmer’s Account Book, and binder 
for filing a year’s copies with index as issued. 


Name 


Address ........ es take cel neat s seiamine rahe ta dae 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Exodus 1-18 


| cee the week January 15-21 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 
_ read Exodus 1-18. The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


week. 


1. How did the Egyptians treat the 
children of Israel after the death of 
Joseph? What cruel device did Pha- * 
roah resolve on to destroy the male 
children? 

2. How was Moses’ life spared? 
Who rescued him? How was he 
taken care of? 

3. After Moses grew to manhood, 
what did he do that made it neces- 
sary for him to leave his home in 
Egypt? To what land did he flee? 
What occurred to him there? How 
long did he stay in that place? Who 
was his wife? 

4. How was Moses employed when 
the Lord appeared to him? What 
wondrous sight attracted the attent:o71 
of Moses? Whose voice addressed 
him, and what commission did the 
Lord give to Moses? 

5. What excuses did Moses have to 
offer God, which might disqualify 
him for so great a task? How did the 
Lord meet his weakness? Whom did 
the Lord appoint his helper? 


6. How did Moses leave Jethro? 
What effect did the plea of Moses and 
Aaron have on Pharoah? 


7. What were the ten plagues that 
God sent upon the Egyptians? What 
did God command the Israelites to do 
before he brought the last plague upon 
the Egyptians? Explain fully the rass- 
over. 


8. Tell how the Israelites finally left 
Egypt. What preparation could they 
make for their departure? How were 
they led? What happened to the 
Egyptian host that followed them? 


9. In what chapter is “The Song of 
Moses”? How did the Israelites fare 
in the early days of their journey? 
(Exod. 15 :22-27.) Where did Israel 
encamp? How were the Israelites fed 
in the wilderness? Tell of the smitt2n 
rock. (17: 1-7.) 


10. Give a full account of the battle 
with Amalek. Who were the Ama- 
lekites? Who was Joshua? 
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acres; vetch, 10 acres; rye, 60 acres; al- 
falfa, 3 acres. The orchard contains 230 
trees. 


If the same progress is made in the 
next five as has been made in the last 
five years, then the Moseleys will have 
one of the best farms in the state. In a 
few years there will be nothing but pure- 
bred animals on this farm, with the ex- 
ception of work stock. Mr. Moseley at- 
tended our North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture. 


V. Blaney Sumrell, Pitt County 


I ERE is a diversified tobacco farm 

with an income of about $500 per 
year from each of four other sources— 
cotton, sweet potatoes, meat, and poultry. 
The 65 or 70 acres in cultivation yield 
an income of about $100 per acre. Three- 
fourths of the income is from tobacco. 
About 20 acres in corn yields 8 barrels 
to the acre and in addition 10 to 15 bush- 
els of soybeans. The yields of other 
crops are: cotton, 1% bales; tobacco 
1,200 pounds; hay, 2 tons. There is a 
five-acre carpet grass and lespedeza pas- 
ture; 15 acres are in rye and 5 in sweet 
potatoes. Additional pasturage is found 
in the 30 acres in woods. There is a 
three-acre orchard, 50 pecan trees, 3 acres 
m peanuts, 1 acre in garden and truck 
crops; also 60 guineas, 26 turkeys, 70 
hens, 4 brood sows, and 2 Jersey cows— 
all of which make this one of the most 
highly diversified farms visited and 
among the best of them as far as yield 
per acre is concerned. Two cement to- 
bacco barns, a large electric-lighted to- 
bacco storage and ordering house, a real 
smokehouse that was by no means empty, 
and a large comfortable home make this 
farm a mighty pleasant place to live. In 
equipment, it ranks right at the top with 
electric lights and flowing water. Two 
of the six children, ranging from 6 to 
20 years in age, are now in college and 
four are attending public schools. 


VI. B. N. Sykes, Hertford County 


M® SYKES spent seven years as a 

renter and bought the farm he now 
owns when he was 35 years old. Eight 
acres are in pasture, 125 in cultivation, 
and the remainder of the 300 acres in 
woods. The four main money crops are 
oats and vetch, 35 acres in’ soybeans, 5 
acres in rye, 75 fruit trees, 25 grapevines, 

miscellaneous crops for home con- 
sumption. His family buys only $110 





worth of store groceries. There are three 
Jersey cows, one high-grade and two 
purebred, three purebred sows, and 700 
purebred White Leghorn hens. The 40- 
acre fields of corn are regularly in soy- 
beans, the corn producing 40 bushels and 
the soybeans 20 bushels of seed to the 
acre. Cotton averages one bale to the 
acre, tobacco, 1,200 pounds, peanuts 100 
bushels, peanut hay 1,000 pounds, soy- 
bean hay 2% tons, and oats and vetch 
1% tons of hay. Mr. Sykes keeps books 
and says that he could never keep up 
with his business if he did not keep 
books. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sykes have three 
children, two boys and a girl. The old- 
est is a graduate from the State College 
of Agriculture, one is in her second year 
in college, and the youngest is in the 
third grade of the local school. The 
oldest boy, after specializing in poultry 
and after graduation, taught in the Ala- 
bama College of Agriculture, but gave 
up his position to specialize in poultry 
on the home farm. 

The farm was bought 14 years ago 
with $1,000 paid down. It took seven 
years to pay the balance. After travel- 
ing in 82 counties in North Carolina in 
the summer and fall of 1927, we found 
that with one exception, more fruit, a 
greater variety of fruit, and the best 
cared for orchard seen was found on 
this farm. Annually 50-acres of rye 
is grown for plowing down and about 
an equal acreage goes into summer 
legumes. 


Vil. G. W. Trask, New Hanover 
County 
ERE is a farm that is “different.” 
No cotton, no tobacco, no peanuts 
are grown. How can a man become a 
Master Farmer and not grow these three 
leading North Carolina cash crops? Let’s 
see. 

The Trask farm annually averages 
these acreages: corn 60, soybeans 100, 
spinach 40, lettuce 40, snapbeans 20, Irish 
potatoes 30, beets 15 to 20, and carrots 
15 to 20 acres. The 160 acres in corn 
and soybeans is about matched by 160 
acres in truck crops. Mr. Trask has a 
modern home with a yard full of bearing 
pecan trees. Ten head of work stock, 3 
cows, 2 brood sows, and 100 laying hens, 
all give a surplus above home needs. 
About 35 hogs are butchered or sold. A 
home garden furnishes the kitchen de- 
mands. No Master Farmer visited has 
more conveniently arranged barns. 

Mr. Trask’s father was the pioneer 
commercial lettuce grower of North 


(Concluded on page 30) 














You Can't 
Paint The 
House with 

“Maybe” 


HE amount of profit that you get out of 
your fields next fall depends upon what 
you put into them now. 














































If you are planning on making a good profit 
instead of just “getting by”—if you want to 
| make money for the things you would like to 
have as well as the things you must have, then 
the seed you sow and the fertilizer you use 
must be right. ~ 


You Can’t Afford to 
Take Chances 


You know that Royster Fertilizers have been made 
and used for 43 years. You know their use couldn’t 
have kept on growing so fast if they hadn’t been good. 
You know they are the first choice of thousands of 
successful farmers. You know there is a Royster 
fertilizer for every crop and soil condition. You know 
there is no “Maybe” about it. Use Royster’s and 
plenty of it. Ask your Royster dealer. 


TRADE MARK 


-fSR- 


- 
meoisTenat 


ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 


30 YEARS’ OLD AND 
$10 Worthof Recordernee| AS GOOD AS EVER 


: Simply wonderf The limit | “1 have a ‘Cutaway’ Harrow that I have had 30 years 
Hess po hy ivin, ma think} | #nd there is a lot of good service in it yet if I can 
preres fNEDAVISPHON- get the little cup that screws on the axle. I will ap- 

Days’ Free| Preciate very much if you will send it by insured par- 
‘| ‘Trial, and on terms as low as| ©! post.”"—J. C. Wakefield, Glencoe, Ala. 


° . - 
25 Years—Still in Service 
to buy. Magnificent | ““My father bought one of your 7-ft. disks 23 years ago 
fastruments in quartered oak| and it is still in use; it was a little wooden trace 


or ae ae finished | disk and always did good work with light draft." 
withthefinest/ Ed. Frey, Remington, Ind. 






























—atless than haif 4 
cunchines — st less then belt 18 Years of Service 
worth of records FREE. “Please send me your complete catalog on harrows and 


Soil and Its Tillage.” I have been u 


Send No Money | 2x. tT 


one of your Single Action Harrows for ‘8 years.’’— 
P. G. Greenleaf, R. F. D. 1, Auburn, Maine. 





Bargain SALE! 
NOD Sisal eee 


years. Accuracy 
a-y by 100 year old Mil- 





ete now dur- 

gain 

Bale. * $3.87 Single Action Harrow fitted 
and postage. with cutout or solid disks of 

Sead NO Money. Send 


cutlery steel, heat treated 
and ferged sharp for better 
arrives. work and longer wear. - 
versible gangs. Light draft. Disks carry weight of 
machine. Made with extension heads for orchard work. 
Mail coupon for free catalog and book, ‘““The Seil and 


+I? Its Tillage.’ 
Bradley Newton, MASS. cooeeses 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
374 Main St., Higganum, Cona. 
Please send me FREE your catalog. prices and book, 
Tillage.” 


SE 3 a eee 
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tes samaee aster ese 
GARYEY PONFANY, DEFT (ORLEANS, Las 
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COW-HEN-HOG MEN— 
how to add 2 eggs a Week! 


It’s easier for a healthy hen to lay more eggs than 
for a run-down bird to lay at all. It pays to Regu- 
late your LAYERS. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator is a safe, natural tonic 
that gives a hen a chance to do her best, by ton- 
ing up blood, nerves and egg-making organs. 





























But it is more than that. Pratts Poultry Regulator 
also provides the diet of important necessary min- 
erals that your State College is urging you to mix 
in the Mash. 


Heavy laying quickly uses up minerals. They must 
be replaced. Modern egg production lowers her 
vitality; this must be kept up. 





Feed is mineral deficient. Sulphur, Iodine, Sodium, Iron, Calcium 
Phosphates and Carbonates are needed to keep a hen healthy 
and laying. 

Add 2 pounds of PRATTS POULTRY REGULATOR to 100 pounds 
of Mash Feed; it will help keep up egg production. 


For Your COWS— Better health and MORE For Your HOGS— More meat from less cor; 
MILK use PRATTS COW TONIC use RRATTS ANIMAL REGULATOR 


See your dealer about money-back trial offer. 


att S Poultry Regulator 





55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. 


Write im your copy of our new book sent FREE— 
PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 
Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 





















Time to Plant-- 


and the best varieties for each purpose are 
told in Wood’s 1928 Catalog of Better Seeds. 

Truly helpful is the flower information 
which shows what to grow in borders, what 
to plant in boxes and baskets — and those 
flowers which do best on mounds and in 
rockeries. 

Another feature of Wood’s Catalog are the 
facts on comparative feeding and fertilizing 
value of field crops. U. S. Verified Origin 
Seed of Red Clover, Sapling Clover and Sweet 
Clover are described on page 54 of this cata- 
log. Write for free copy. 


Bothered With Wilt ? 
Grow This Tomato! 


Splendid crops of Wood’s Norduke Tomato 
ean be grown on wilt-infected land. Even 
where wilt fungi is sufficient to kill non-wilt- 
resistant varieties, Norduke makes.a good 






























cro 

“the fruit is large and smooth and is borne 
in great abundance. Excellent for the home 
garden and canning. 

Norduke, we regard as the best efforts of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s years of work in developing a wilt- 
resistant tomato. 

This is but one of the better varieties in 
‘Wood's Catalog. 
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Mail-Free Coupon— 


You will receive our 1928 catalog, the result of 
59 years of conscientious effort to better serve 
your seed needs. Use ponjeare if you prefer and 
simply say “Send Catalog.’ 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
30 S. Fourteenth St. Richmond, Va. 

































THE SAVAGES 


(Concluded from page 10) 


ai BETSY ESCAPES FROM | 





very slowly through the brush and over 
fallen trees and up and down the ‘hills. 
No doubt she circled many times, as a 
person lost in the woods is almost sure 
to do, really covering very little ground 
in any one direction. 

She wandered in this way for four 
days, almost without food, for it was 
autumn time and the wild fruits and ber- 
ries were all gone. The only food she 
found was some wild nuts. Water she 
could get from the small streams and 
springs that she passed, so she did not 
suffer from thirst. And luckily she did 
not meet with any wolves or other fero- 
cious animals, or this story would never 
have been told, for no one would ever 
have known her fate. Her clothing was 
soon torn to shreds by the thorns and 
brush. As she traveled as much as she 
could by night, as well as by day, she 
could not avoid the rough places at all 
times. 

What Did the Bird Mean? — The 
third day after she left her hiding place 
in the log, she came to a place where 
two streams met, one coming from the 
right and the other from the left. She 
hardly knew which of them to follow. 
She wished to take one or the other, for 
the going would be easier if she went 
up a branch than it would be if she tried 
to climb the hills, while the chance of 
finding help seemed just as good. 

Aunt Betsy was rather inclined to 
take*the right-hand branch, but as she 
stood, resting and debating the question 
in her mind, a small bird came near, 
fluttering around her and chirping as if 
to attract her attention. Presently the 
bird flew away up the left-hand hollow. 
She noticed it, as one who is raised in 
the wilds will always notice the actions 
of the little wild things around them, but 
she attached no particular meaning to it 
just then. In a few moments the bird 
came back, and fluttered around her two 
or three times, still chirping, and again 
flew away in the same direction as be- 
fore. Still Aunt Betsy stood there, try- 
ing to make up her mind which way to 
go, and had decided to go up the right- 
hand branch, when again, for the third 
time, the little bird came back to her and 
fluttered around and around her several 
times, chirping all the while, and again 
flew up the left-hand stream. It seemed 
to be trying so hard to win her attention, 
and acted so strangely that she finally 
thought that it was Providentially sent 
to guide her, and that she ought to fol- 
low the way it* went. So she turned to 
the left, and traveled the rest of the day 
along the small stream. 


Courage at Last Fails —Night came 
on again, but Aunt Betsy kept going, for 
she had now been wandering in the 
woods for a week, sick from her injuries, 
and almost without food, and she knew 
that she must find help very soon or die 
alone in the woods within a few days. 
On this night, as she was wandering in 
the darkness, feeling her way as best she 
could, she fell from a little cliff, or bench 
of rock, hurting her hip so badly that 
she did not think she would be able to 
walk any more soon. Now, for the first 
time in all the long days and nights of 
her suffering and rambling, her courage 
failed. She gave up in despair, to die 
there alone, for she felt that she could 
go no farther. She lay where she had 
fallen at the foot of the cliff the rest of 
the night. 


But Is Restored Again at Dawn.— 
Near dawn, as she lay awake, too miser- 
able’ to sleep, despite her weariness, sud- 
denly she heard a sound that brought her 
new hope and courage. Some little dis- 
tance away, up the stream she had been 
following when she fell, she clearly 
heard a rooster crowing. She knew that 
some settler’s cabin was near, and that 
help was at hand. With fresh hope 
came new strength. As soon as it was 

ent enougn tor her to se her way, she 
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arose from what she had thought a few 
hours before was to be her deathbed and 
last resting place, and struggled on in 
the direction from which had come the 
welcome crowing of the rooster. 


A Clearing!—Despite her weakness 
and lameness from her fall, she kept 
going till, a little after sunrise, she saw 
a clearing ahead; and down by the little 
stream which she had been following, a 
fire was burning under a wash-kettle fill- 
ed with water. She knew that someone 
was going to do a washing there that 
day. (For some of my young readers, 
it may be necessary to explain that those 
who live far from city conveniences and 
whose water supply is some distance 
from the house, offtn carry their wash- 
ing to the water rather than carry the 
necessary water to the house.) Her 
clothing was by this time so nearly torn 
off her that she was ashamed to go 
to the house. Knowing that someone, 
most likely a woman, would come soon 
to begin the washing, she lay down near- 
by and waited. 


III. Friends and a Cabin! 
apni teagan Aunt Betsy saw twu 

young girls coming with their wash 
tied into a bundle.- Getting up, she met 
them and told them her story, feeling 
sure that they would aid her in every 
way possible to them, and that her trou- 
bles were now at an end, and she would 
soon be warmed and fed and then re- 
turned to her home and friends. 

The girls were, of course, all sym- 
pathy. Taking some of their clothing 
from the bundle they had brought to 
wash, they gave it to her, and after 
helping her to dress, they carried her to 
their cabin, which was near, where their 
mother took charge of her with willing 
kindness. 


Aunt Betsy had been so long without 
food and was in such a weak condition 
that her new-found friends would at first 
allow her to take only one spoonful of 
milk at 10-minute intervals. She was so 
hungry that she cried and begged for 
more; but her hostess was wise and 
firm, knowing that if she ate too much at 
once after such a long fast, it would 
make her very ill and possibly cost her 
her life. So she was fed a little at a 
time and at shorter and shorter intervals, 
as she could bear it without being sick. 
Soon she was on the road to recovery. 


IV. Home Again 
HEN Aunt Betsy told her kind 
friends who she was and where 
she came from, they told her that she 
was only 40 miles from home. They 
sent a messenger to her home with the 
news of her almost miraculous escape. 
Some of her family then came with a 
conveyance, and carried her back home. 
You can picture for yourself the rejoic- 
ing of her family and friends when she 
reached home in safety, after they had 
thought her lost to them forever, either 
dead or held in captivity by the cruel 
Indians. 

Editor’s Note.—Next in our series of true 
“Old Times” stories will be “An Indian 

Daughter of the Confederacy,” promised 


sometime ago but which has been crowded 
out. 


| IT’S THIS WAY 


Answers to Questions on Page 22 


is February and March. 
2. In January. 











3. Twenty-four out of the past 32 years. 

4. Unlike most fabrics, rayon is weakest 
when it is wet and so its fibers break easily 
if handled in such a manner. 


5. Electricity. 


6. Any one or all three of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. 


7. Guernsey. 
8. Insects have six legs. 
9. About 75 per cent. 


10. Dark colored soils usually contain more 
humus and .other decaying organic matter, 


co: a 

IFTY cents worth of acid phosphate. 

added to a ton of manure makes it 
worth two tons of manure. * 
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January 14, 1928 


If I were a 
farmer 


and had to be on the job at 
the squeak of dawn, I’d own 
a good flashlight, you can bet 
your boots. It would light my 
way through the yard to the 
barn and out-buildings. I 
wouldn’t stumble over any- 
thing, no matter how sleepy I 
might be. 

And I’d keep that flashlight 
fit as a fiddle with Eveready 
Batteries—the brightest-burn- 
ing, longest-lasting batteries 
that ever poked their head in 
a flashlight. 

The Eveready Radio Bat- 
tery people make these flash- 
light batteries. That ought to 
be recommendation enough. 
This guarantees light without 
blight. 

Get the flashlight habit. It’s 
part of modern farming. 


( Ady.) 
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One-Man Stump Puller ~~: 
h of 992 men. ‘ 
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CO. 1206Lud St., iecanaba, Mich: 









Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Wade to bulld New Business. A trial 
my will make you our permanent customer. 
J PRIZE COLLECTION "4, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
. Tomatecs, finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
| 7 Splendid, worth 10c; Ontos, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Write today; mention this paper, 




















oad of Lifp’’ Seeds, Plants, ete 
HW.BuckBEE 
Seed Farms 


Rockford 
Rockford, Hi. 
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REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES | 


| 
Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 

ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes, Does not blister or re- 
move hair, Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 poste 
paid. Describe your case for special 

erections. Horse book 5-S free. 
rateful user writes: ‘‘ i he 
thing. After 3 alain ee 
ound swelling gone. Thank you for the 
rful results obtained. “I will recom- 

to my 3”” 


BSORBINE 


an St., Springfield, Mass. 
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NURSERY RHYME FOR GROWN-UPS 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Given by a friend to kecp. 
It followed her around until 
It died from want of sleep. 


INTENSIVE FARMING 
“Why are you running a steam roller over 
that field?” asked the stranger. 
“I’m trying to raise mashed potatoes,” ex- 
plained the farmer. 


ABIE’S ENGLISH 


Teacher—“Use statue in a sentence.” 
Abie—“Ven I came in last night my papa 
says, ‘Statue, Abie?’ ”’ 


DAMAGED PARTNER 

“Have you heard that Mr. Lehmann has 
had both his legs cut off on the railway?” 

“What. a shame! He danced so beauti- 
fully !’’ 

THE BOSS GIVES ORDERS 

Professor—“‘See here, my man, who in the 
d—— told you to plant all that shrubbery in 
my front yard?” 

Gardener—“Why, your wife, of course.” 

Professor—“Mighty pretty, isn’t it?” 


FOOLISH GROCER 


“We also have some nice horseradish to- 
day,” the grocer was explaining to the new 
bride out on her first shopping trip. 

“Oh, but we keep a car,” she explained, 
sweetly. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


City Banker (visiting the farm)—“I sup- | 


pose that’s the hired man?” 
Farmer (who had visited banks)—“No, that’s 
the first vice-president in charge of cows.” 


COOLIDGE ECONOMY 


This story is related by a person connected 
with the White House. 
One Sunday after the President had return- 


led from church, where he had gone alone, 


Mrs. Coolidge inquired: 

“Was the sermon good?” 
“Yes,” he answered. 

“What was it about?” 

Sars,” 

“What did the minister say?” 
“He was against it.” 


THE MAIN QUESTION 
Professor (after lengthy explanation of phil- 


| osophical theory)—“‘And now, are there any 


questions?” 
Voice in Rear—“What time is it?” 


BETTER PAY FOR TWO 


“Will a dollar pay for your hen that I 
just ran over?” 

“You’d better make it two; I have a rooster 
that thought a lot of that hen, and the 
shock might kill him too.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLEY. Copyright, 1928, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











(se GLAD DEY DONE SonT 
US A BIG,FAT PREACHER 
-- HITS Too SPENSIVE 
To TAKE EN FATTEN 


‘EM ATTER You GITS 
‘EME 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Somebody ax me how menny b'ars in 
dat cané-brake, but I don’ know. Dey’s 
one in\dah, en how menny mo’ ain’ make 
no diff’unce to me!!! 
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Free for Selling Fifty Cents 
Worthof Chocolates J& 


And Appointing Four Agents as Per Great Appointment Offer in Our Catalog 
This beautiful, full-size 60-Piece Dinner Set is yours FREE for selling only two boxes 
| of Lee’s Famous Chocolates at 25 cents per box, and appointing four agents as per our 
| great Appointment Offer in our catalog. Not another thing todo, Nothing could be 
|simpler, Amazing how easily you can own this complete Dinner Set at not a penny’s 
cost. Just a few spare minutes and these lovely dishesare yours. Never before sucha 
liberal offer. Everything explained in our new Free Catalog. Write for details now! 
We Trust You and 
Pay ALL Charges 
We make it so easy for you. We trust you with the candy and give you the Dinner Set 
Free. We pay all charges on both candy and dishes. You risk nothing. You don’t la 
out one cent, All you really dois just sell two boxes of candy at 25 cents each, and appoint 
four agents to furtherintroduce Lee’s Famous Household necessities as our — Appointment 
Offer makes plain. Dishes full size for family use, complete in every detail, perfectly matched, 
| exquisitely decorated with ores roses—natural colors and lovely gold filigree ornaments. A joy tobehold and touse. 
W st T d y emember, you sell only 60 cents worth of candy, that’s all, and appoint 4 agents as per 
rite oO ay our great ayporiatment Offer. Appointing agents for us is just as easy as selling our 
Chocolates. Pretty decorated colored metal boxes keep chocolates perfectly fresh. Full pound packed in each box and only 
25c a box. Wonderful value! Send for Lee’s now Free Catalog and full particulars. DO a ee 
7 est Business of Its Kind in America 
LEE Manufacturing Co. 35° Chicago *"***stirted over 20 Years Age 


Copyright, 1927. Lee Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved. 
PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. ‘ cc a 
APPLE FREES.) (Arn S199 
Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Percel Post — 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade ani 
Ornamental! Trees Vines Shruba. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 ‘cise in colors by 
Mail Coupon 



















High Grade Sterling Barber Outfit. Cuts, Trims, Bobs. Smooth 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shea: 

Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and tage. Use 30 Days. 
If not satisfied, return in good condition and purchase price will be 
refunded. STERLING . NB100, BALTIMORE, MD, 
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HG. HASTINGS CO., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Planting Success 


Your garden, lawn and field crop success depends first on planting right! 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Nursery Stock—‘“Everything That Grows’’—Hast- 
ings’ Big, New, 120-page, 1928 Spring Catalog is the South’s Planting Guide. 
It is the stand-by whenever planting is done; dependable, truthful and very 
valuable for accurate descriptions, pictures from actual photographs, planting 
and culture directions. You need it in your home for ready reference at all times. 


Send 


All regular customers will get the big new general catalog in January. 
the coupon today if you didn’t order in 1927. 


- H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your “big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 
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[Farmers Exchangej 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





Seed Velvet Beans.—Zarly Speckle:!, 
Osceolas, $1.5@ bushel; Bunches #4. 
N. Smith, Tennille, Ga, 


varieties. T. th, Sm 


Nearly all Soybeans are scaree ‘and much higher 
prices are certain. Peas and Velvets fairly plentiful 
and prices low. Write for our price list and place 
your order early. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 
St. Matthews, 8. C 


$1.15 bushel; 
Also Peas, all 














ering Rest Cs Carolina, South 
editions of The Progressive Farmer aiso. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ent. 





Ee jon— 
State plainiy Carolinas- Virginia. 
what editions you re Valley. 
wish to use. REN 





This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
Carolina, and Virginia, 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each inmeial, number or amoun 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 





but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
t counts as a word. We 





Farmers Exchange— | 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 














Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
“Guaranteed Half and Half, $4 per 100 pounds. John 
A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
early 5 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, 
I Kirkwood, 
Deltatype Strain 5 cotton seed, 11% inch staple, one 
dollar _per bushel. Fred Newton, Kings Mountain, 
mn. ©, 


lock cotton. 
c 


Prize 
Bennettsville, S. €. 


winner. W. 








Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded, 
40% lint, 98% ome $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mountville, 








Information about “Display” 
fully given 





Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 


on request. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 
For Sale.—1,320 acres improved Fg le land, nearly 
all open; bargain; cash or terms. . B. Floyd, Owner, 
Rt. 3, Auburn, Ala. a a ae 
NEW “YORK 


For Sale Cheap.--A good 140 acre farm in the — 
of the fruit mg section of 
paved highway, three miles from Lockport, _ y. 
Call or write John F. Blythe, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLANTS 


Buchanan’s Plants.—Finest 
Potato and Strawberry plants. 














POSS 








Cabbage, Onion, 
Catalogue free. Buch- 











anen’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
BULBS 
Gladioli, rainbow colors. 40 large bulbs, $1 post- 
paid. Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, Ill. 
60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias 
$1.25. Catalog Gladahlia Farms, Chtcopee Falls, 
Mass. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage — 1,000, $1.50; delivered. H. H. Goff, 
Faleon, N. 


Frostproof Sante besa $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W 











Murray, Claremont 
Potato, Tomato, Pepper plants grown on large con- 
tracts. Cowart Farm, Nocatee, Fla. 





Yellow Bermudas: 200, 30c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 


8: 

Southern Plant Co., Seguin, Texas. 
Large frostproof Cabbage plants: 

paid. Loftin’s Lakes, Catawba 





— $1.50; post- 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frostproof Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants by 
250, 50e; 500, 1,660. 2. By 





parcel post: . ex- 
press: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50; 50,000 or 
more, 60c a thousa: bundl and count 


guara! 
Terms cash with order. H. ¥. Hardy, La Grange, N. C. 


Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil size: guaran- 
teed to please you or your money back. 500, 85c; 1,000, 
$1.25; delivered. Crate lots of 6,000 seni, Crystal 
Wax $5.20; Yellow Bermudas .65, f.0.b. Carrizo 
Springs. Cabbage plants: 500, $1: 1.000, $1.75; de- 
livered; crate lots of 3,000 at $3 per crate, f.o.b. Car- 
rizo Springs. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo 
Springs, Texas. 




















FLOWERS ae 
Hydrangeas, well rooted (blue), 3 for $1. R. W. 
Clegg, Hamlet, N.C. 
oe 
Buy your Kudzu p! 8 from an old grower. Leander 
M. Kennedy, Collin '¢ Ga. 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer and never has to be re- 
planted. _ Write for information. Cherokee 


Monticello, Fila. 
—— 
Buchanan’s Dozen —3 each Yellow, 
Red and Pink, $1. 50 postpaid. Catalogue free. 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Rime STRAWBERRY 


Buchanan’s Strawberry plants; 12 varieties. Cata- 
logue free. Buehanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Improved Missionary Strawberry plants, 
we cash with order. Kenan & 


, Improved Missionary Strawberry plants, two fifty 











“White, 
Buch- 








$1.50 thou- 
Cottle, Teacheys, 








READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0. b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 


delivered. Large Caladium bulbs, ten cents 
each. A. M. Kenan, Teacheys, N. C. 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 106, $2, postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 





Crook’s Improved Half and Half cotton seed, 45% 
to 50% lint, %. to full inch staple. Catalog free. 
Crook Bros.. Luray, Tenn. 


Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, re- 
eleaned, culled and graded, $4 hundred pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Cotton Seed.— Addison's Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
the originator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Piedmont Cleveland helds world’s record, 700 bales 
on 60@ acres, 1927. Early, big bolls, 45% lint. Write 
for ong) price and free bushel offer. Give names of 
10 big farmers. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter, the origina? shert jointed 
cotton. Sure Crop, the new early cotton. Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, aver 3-bales to 
acre. Get proofs, special seed prices. E. S. Man- 
ley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 


e di 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 
Piedmont Pedi- 

















The Progressive Farmer 


BABY CHICKS 
Chicks for early broilers. Low prices. Write. W. H. 























Chesnett, Greer, S. C. 

Buc hanan’s Baby Chicks. —F irst hhateh r ready. Cata- 
logue free. Buehanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chicks every week. Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rock, $16. Hill-Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. C. 

Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes for early broilers. Asheville Hatchery, Box 
H, Asheville, N. 

Chicks 10¢ up. English White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, mixed. 100% guaranteed. Circular free. Twin 
Hatchery, McAlisterville, Pa. 

Chieks.—Tancred-Hollywood Leghorns, llc. Rocks, 
Reds, 1l4e. Giants, 16ce. Circular. Evans Poultry 
Farmg Hatchery, Darden, Tenn. 

Mathis Quality Chicks..— Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 


Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Let me furnish you chicks for broilers now and get 
them on the high market. Write now for low prices. 
Shank’s Hatchery, Mt. Crawford, Va. 


Chieks.—Eleetric hatched ehicks are sturdy chicks. 
Flocks blood tested. Insurance feature. Folder free. 
Chapin Electric Hatchery. Chapin, | 8. € 


Chicks and Eggs.—Proteet yourself by buying from 
specialized breeders, many breeds. Write for catalogue. 
Piedmont Poultry Association, Rock Hill, S. C. 


For Sale.—Day old chicks; White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Inquiries promptly an- 
swered. Happy Acres Hatchery, High Point, N. C. 

THERE’S A REASON WHY 

Trail’s End customers are so prosperous. Write 

for low prices and free pictures of 307 egg bleod 

White Leghorn, Rocks, Reds, and Broiler Chicks. 

Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

















We have the right kind of chicks at right price; 
purebred, state inspeeted and blood tested. Rocks and 
Reds. Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro. N. C. 


Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested stock at 
reasonable prices. Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Write 
for catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8S. C. 








ature, giving reduced ce 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga. 

Strain 5, Coker’s Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 


one year from pedigreed seed breeder, ginned at my 


own gin and graded. 5 bushels, $6.50; 10 bushels, 
— 50 bushels or more, $1 per bushel. Stoek lim- 
ited. with order. H. F. Hardy, La 


Terms cash 
Grange, N. C€. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt, matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton seed grown south. Produces more 
dollars to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds $5; 
500 pounds $22.50; 1,000 pounds $42; ton $75. Twenty 
years reputation as seedsmen back of these seed. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Our fall business in pedigreed cotton seed the heavi- 
est we have ever had. Most plant breeding firms have 
entirely sold out. We have only about one-third of our 
production unsold. We earnestly request our friends 
who anticipate using our pedigreed seed to secure our 
descriptive felder and price list, which describes our 
Wannamaker-Cleveland ‘“‘Standard’’ and our Wanna- 
maker-Cleveland ‘‘Staple’’ immediately and let us have 
your order. We trust that you will not De a 
those who are surely going to be disappointed later, 
on finding that we have sold out. We are the originat- 
ors. Wannamaker-Cleveland Farms, St. Mat- 

Cc. 











NURSERY STOCK 


Budded Schley Pecan trees, 20c to 80c. Leander M. 
Kennedy, Collins, Ga 








thews, S. 
FLOWERS 


Buchanan’s Flower Seeds.—Five hundred varieties 
Plowers, Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs and Evergreens. Cata- 








THOUSANDS OF CHICK pat] SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 

Write for our free catalog and ruasipe 

poultry book, sad on prices. 


Box 193, 


Greentop, Missouri 


Guaranteed 100% delivery. No chicks better th:-o 
Tip Top chicks. Deduction on early orders. Wrive 
for folder. Tip Top Poultry pee Haryisonburg, Va. 


Shenandoah Chicks.—None be Rocks, Reds, $14 
per hundred. White F2gy ‘13° per hundred. 
catalog. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Tiabervile. 


Virginia. 


Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Leghorns. Don’t buy until yeu get our cata- 
logue aS price list. Pine State Poultry Farm, Hick- 
ory, N 


Riverside Quality chicks will make you money. All 
popular breeds. rite today for price list. Order 




















now for future delivery. Riverside Poultry Farm, 
Grottees, Va. 

Big discount on chicks, spring delivered, if ordered 
now. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Low prices. Guaranteed. 
Write for special offer. Jennings Poult Farms, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 





White and Partridge Rock Baby Chicks.—Every 
male bird in our yards has won ribbons. Not a_hateh- 





you or money returned. Lytle Plant Sabal Palms, cold never kills, $1; six, $4; delivered. ae Se ee. eee Se ery, just produce from our own flock. Allport Poultry 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. Sutton & Sutton, Boston, Ga. LESPEDEZA Farm, Asheville, N. C. 
ae ‘ing ; 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. Lespedeza_ seed; new crop, recleaned, any quantity. Chicks shipped in primary brooders; ne chill 
Concord N . . B, , Ga. Wax Gro. Co., Ai ss. Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
SS. ow ee. = ee ee oe a —" 100, $12; heavy mixed $10.50: prepaid, live delivery. 





Plants.— Cabbage: $1, nee: Ber ay Oni $1.25; 
Collards $1. to Ce., Quitman, Ga. 


Special Shrub Offer.—Write for = list. 
Aeolian Hill Nursery, St. seme. 8. C. 


New crop rec recleaned Lespedeza seed. Write for pri prices. 
Dan McLennan, Brighton, Tenn. 








~ €.0.d.—Nice = gine piants: “7 1,000, 
or 90c, 1,000 cash. Albert Merriagton, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 





Fine Cabbage plants, Jersey and Charleston: 300, 50c; 





500, 75c; 1,00@, $1.40; postpaid. Causey Parks, Pis- 
gah, N. C. 

Good plants, prompt shipment. Cohmege : $1, 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 


Quitman, Ga. 


Bermuda Onion plants: 6,000, $3.90. Cabbage plants: 
3,000, $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Sayle, 
Cotulla, Texas. 


C.o.d.—Millions nice frostpreof Cabbage and Onion 











plants; $1, 1,000, and postage. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. : 

~ Frostproof Cabbage “plants. Early Jerseys: “500, 85c; 
1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; postpaid. W. H. Hatcher, 
Nuies Creek, N. C. 

Fros' f Cabbage plants, leading varieties, post- 
naid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. pressed: 1,000, $1; 
3,000, $4.50. Pelmont Truck Farm, Piedmont, S. C. 





Early Jersey Wakefield plants now ready. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10. Quantities quoted. 
Fine plants. a ae = Lo 13, Bayboro, N. C. 


Strong fr Flat Dutch, Jer- 
sey and Genin Wakefield: ag pi $1.25; 5,000, $5. 
By express prepaid. A. B. Clegg, Moncure, N. c. 


For Sale.—Frostproof Long Island Early Jersey Wake- 
field Cabbage plants, = per thousand,, delivered. 
Immediate shipment. L. T. Peacock, Parkton, N. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, a varieties, 
now ready. 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.50; 
postpaid. Not postpaid, $1 per 1,000. Hamby Plant 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


25 million frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants. Special, $1 thousand; 6,000, $5. Prompt ship- 
ments, fine plants; good delivery guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Plant Company, Waycross, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
Quick shipment. 




















coated, frostproof, leading varieties. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties, $1.50 
per thousand delivered by parcel post. Three to nine 
thousand, 75e per 1,000, express collect; 10,000 and 
above, 60¢e. Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. 


ali 








ae 


shipment guaranteed. ' pettable Plant Farm, 


Valdosta, 





Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, plants. Finest grown. 
Catalogue free. AF s, "ieseetis, Tenn. 


Choice, recleaned, new crop Lespedeza seed fer sale. 
Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. 





Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Set now and save 
a year’s time. For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, 





Cairo, Ga. 

Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 
Florala, Ala. 





Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to»setl cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Plant Pecan Trees, “but first. ‘get “our ‘folder and low 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
Sandersville, Ga. 

Peach Trees 5c; Strawherries $2 thousand. 
quote you before plaeing your order. 
Higginson, Ark. 


Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. 
fo] prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 





Let us 
Baker Nursery, 











Write for 
Co., 


Carpet Grass seed, 14 cents per pound. Lespedeza 
seed, $3 per bushel A. R. Annison, Zachary, La. 


Korean, Kobe and Native Lespedeza seed. Free 
descriptive folder and samples. Red Oak Farm, Cov- 








ington, Tenn. 
For Sele.—New erop, field selected Lespedeza 
and stock Peas. Oa my prices. D. Cy. Mitchell, 


st 
Calhoun City, 


Plant our aa Lespedeza seed, 1927 crop, pan 
caught, strictly recleaned, rigidly inspected, guaran- 
teed choice seeds. Shortest seed crop in years. Get 





rk Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


BUY CAROLINA erg 
ABY CHICKS 


Breeders blood tested, carefully selected 


Ozai 





by State A ultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. All pop- 
ular breeds. py BL finest bloodlines. 


Ask for prices. Lowest in years. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARM HATCHERY 
Largest, oldest Chickery here 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Large, healthy chicks from open range flocks. Heav, 
besos and Leghorns. Write fer prices before you buy. 








prices and samples before buying. 
Growers Association, Inc., Cathoun City, Miss. 


each week. Oak Grove Poultry Farm & 
Hatehery. Granite Falls, N. 





OATS 


For Sale.—Fulghum seed oats 75c, f.0.b. Fairfield. 
Alex Roberts, Fairfield, N. C. 














PEANUTS 
Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- Spanish and Runner Peanuts. Select stock. 
pag Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, Get our price before you purchase. Murphy <4 Palmer, 





Fruit trees and blooming shrubbery, one-half price 





Sandersville, Ga. 





Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina Run- 

















for 30 days. nsboro Nurseries, John A. Young & ner variety, farmers stock, 96 pound bag, $5. Small 
Sons, Greensboro, N.C. White Spanish, 96 pound bag, $6. Cas h order. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, “off Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. PEAS 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; New crop Mixed Peas, 2% — bom. 8 $1. ™ bushel ; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries end freight paid 10 bushels or H. & Olin J. 
Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, Salley, Salley, S. C. 

Select budded Pecan ‘Trees in Stuart, Su TOBACCO 


ccess, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
a onable. Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 





Choice Pecans, Satsumas, Kumquats, Pineapple Pears, 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Figs, Grapes, Evergreens and 
Roses. Illustrated catalog. McKay Nurseries, Luce- 
dale, Miss. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
pemmonent profitable eo. Write for our free 
at im the world. Bass Pecan 


growers 
ompany. Lumberton, Miss. 


Home or commercial orchards can be made profitable 
by using our quality trees. Free catalog. Attractive 
propesition to salesmen on our fruit trees and shrub- 
bery. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 

Peach Trees, o or i we. Apple Trees, 
per 100 and up. In small lots direct 

















MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, full 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 

ur years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Sehroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties. Crystxi Wax and Bermuda Onion 
Collard plants: 560, 85c; 1,000, $1. 
and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 
Send No Money!—Cabbage and Onion plants sent 
¢.0.d. Mail or express: 500, ba) 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 
ven 
million ready. 
Ga. 


Fine large plants 
ill ship c.o.d. 








‘Dest, 
Derries, pecans, vines 


trees, catalog 
cols, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 





SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan Black seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 





Cash Tobacco seed fer sale. The kind that yields 
good and cures easily. Free from disease. 50c ounce; 
$5 pound. Address C. H. Tapp & Sons, Timberland 
(Hoke County), N. ¢. 


Adcock Tobaceo 





seed, cultivated 22 years without 


fertilizer; cleaned; germination tested by N. C. De- 
partment of Agriculture ; formaldehyde treated; 50 cents 
per ounce. Pervis Tilley, Bahama, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Otootans, Laredos, Biloxis, Velvet Beans and Mixed 
Peas. Also Shelled Corn. Wannamaker-Cleveland 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. Cc. 





~ Choice sound Mixed Peas, $1.30 bushel. Brabhams, 
$1.55 bushel. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 
bushel. ©. P. Lightsey, Brunson, S. C. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bushel; 
$4.50. Both tests 95% pure. Return seed dh not sat- 
isfectory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansa 


Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia — Velvets ; 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Seybeans. Write 
= or awe price Hst. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
ville 2. 


Red Clover $12; Alfalfa $6.50; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy $2.25: Alsike Clover $13; mixed 
Alsike and Timothy $4; all per bushel. Bags free. 
Tests about 96% pure. mples free. Send for our 
special price list and catalog just off the press. Stan- 
dard Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, 














Missouri. 





believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soyt 

our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not Hable for te substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











BEANS 
For Sale.—Extra choice Velvet Beans, 
with 





$1.10 f.e.b. 


Wrignadite, Ga. 


Wriehtsville, cash order. Wrightsville Grain Co., 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY 
Experienced operator. World’s greatest in- 
geiater. Why not let us hatch pene eggs 

er zest Tray 132, $5; 4 trays $18. Bunch 
Pou Farm & Barchery, Staten NC. 





Baby Chicks.—12,006 blood tested breeders selected 
for high egg production supply eggs for this hatchery. 
All leading varieties. Catalog free. ssanutten 
Farms Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. 





BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 

ou write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





Certified blood-tested mountain .bred chicks. Flock 
culled and tested by state experts. Interesting book- 
let, ‘‘Story of Mountaineer Chicks,’”’ free. Bristo) 


Chick Hatchery, Box 301, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, 





Ancenas, $13. Barred Rocks, ompson or Parks 
strain, $15. From pedigreed males. Light Brahmas, 
$18. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 











san strain White Leghorn chicks for — — 
20 per. 1,008. mens ii 
Let ies po 


bun $1 
$110 per thousand. us 
Pullets $1.50 each. Juniata —, vam, Richfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


Our baby chicks are right; 





70% repeat orders an- 
hode 


nually. Hi-grade, lay-bred; Barred ks, 
Island Reds. nered White Leghorns direct. Cir- 
cular. Berger’s Hatchery & Poultry Farms, P.O. Box 


975, Richmond, Va. 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” CHICKS 


NOW READY 
Every breeder has passed rigid State In- 
spection and Blood Test. Rocks, Reds, Or- 
pingtons and Wyandottes from our Smest 
breeding stock will go at: 100, $16; 200, 
$31.50; 500, $75 for our Broiler Trade— 





unusual value. Bunch Poultry Farm & 

‘Hatchery, Statesville, N. C. 

a _Cheap.—We mean bens. of course! All 
G t 





os hours and a new easy method of payment. Illustrat- 
ed Chick Book, in colors, free. Rich Hill Hatchery. 
Dept. K, Bich Hill, Mo. 


King’s Quality Chicks.—Single Comb White Les 

2 La a = Reds, Barred Rocks, from healthy. 

raised stock. Heavy winter layers 

Tahar ie: "Rocks a Bete. $18 per 100, delivered. 

Start shipping January 15. Book your order now. ou 
slogan, ““You must be vatistied.” 

Anniston, Als. 5 











King’s Poultry Fares 





e 5 
nd 


ite 
Cc. 


le, 


ten 






January 14,1928 
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BABY CHICKS PLYMOUTH ROCKS DUROC-JERSEYS ROOFING 
Banner Chicks.—Special price on broiler chicks Thompson’s dark Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50 each, Roofing. —Galvanized V*crimp roofing, metal shin- 
January, February, from purebred flocks of Rocks, Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. DUEROCS THAT PAY gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 


It will pay you 
McGaheysville 


Reds and other leading heavy breeds. 
to write for catalogue and prices. 
Hatchery, Box ‘“‘P,’’ MeGaheysville, Va. 


Big and vigorous chicks from high egg producing, 
purebred flocks. Carefully selected for rapid growth 
and high vitality. Chicks that grow faster and lay 
more eggs. Reds and Rocks, 15 cents up. Write for 
prices today. Suttle Hatchery, Shelby, N. C. 








Swi BLOOD TESTED ROCKS, 
EDS, LEGHORNS 


From OR culled for color, egg pro- 
duction and blood tested three years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division 
of Markets of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. Catalog and price list free. Or- 
der early so we can supply your wants. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 





‘Ideal Chicks’? are quality chicks from state certi- 
fied breeders for three consecutive years shipped under 
state label. Tancred blood Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
and Rhode Island Reds that will please. Catalogue on 
request. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Waynesboro, 
Virginia 

What you want to know when you buy chicks. Write 
for prices and free literature. Chicks guaranteed to be 
hatehed from one and two year old hens. Ever Ready 
laying strain Single Comb White Leghorns. Also fa- 
mous Park’s strain Barred Plymouth Rocks. Edge- 
wood Poultry Farm, Trevilians, Va. 





March hatched 
cheap. 


Cockerels, eggs 


Ben Smith, 


Barred Rock | pullets and cockerels 
Reidsville, N. C 


and chicks from trapnested Thomp- 


son Ringlet Barred Rocks. Al. Haase, Petersburg, Va. 


“Aristocrat” B 


both light and dark strains. 


Kggs in season. 


arred Rocks ( (direct from Holterman), 
Young stock for sale. 


A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 





Success Depends upon quality. 
of our Roecks* cost one dellar per chick. 


The foundation stock 
Now we are 


offering descendants of these chicks for 15c and _ less. 


Write today. 
ville, Va. 


Trail’s End Poultry 


Farm, Gordons- 





Won fifteen cups and trophies on Reds and Rocks 
and two hundred thirty-five ribbons in October at 
Asheville, Spartanburg and Columbus. Also best cock 


in show at all th 
hen, pullet and 


and Partridge Rock ag aa $2.50 up. 


try Farm, Ashev 


ree. Spartanburg, best cock, cockerel, 
pen in the American class. White 
Allport Poul- 
ille, N. 





RH 


ODE LANE REDS 





Single Comb Reds.—Stock, eggs, 
Concord, N. C. 


McClellan, 


chicks. Jesse RB. 





For Sale.—30 
J. H. Allen, 


Courtland Place, 


purebred Rhode Island Red eam 
Reidsville, N. 





Single Comb cocks and cockerels, Owens and ne 


strains, $2 to $6. 


Palmy ra;. Ve. 


Splendid birds. Davindale Farm, 





For Sale.—25 


Rhode Island Reds, 


hens and five roosters, April hatched, 
Thompson strain; $55 for lot. 


N. G. Smith, Sanford, N. c. 





Quality Blood-tested Baby Chicks.—AH purebred, 
blood-tested and certified. Carefully selected and in- 
spected for perfeet health and high egg production. 
Reds, Rocks, te and Brown Leghorns. Send at 
onee for information on_ special bargains. Quality 
Hatchery Co., Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 


STRONG HARDY CHICKS 
Hatched to live and grow 





BARRED RHODE 
PLYMOUTH ISLAND 
ROCKS REDS 


and 
BIG TYPE SINGLE COMB WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Heatwoles Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every ehick selected for 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each week. Per 100, 
500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas: 
$13, $62.50, a Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Bhode 
Island Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, “Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi- 
nercas: $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breeds, assorted: $13, 
$62.50, $120. Light breeds, assorted: $11, $47.50, $90. 
Yor orders of 50, add lc per chick; for 25, add 3e per 
chick. We pay postage and guarantee 100% live de- 
livery. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hi-grade Chicks.—Big, husky, vigorous. Sold under 
guarantee of exceptional quality. Most dependable 
profit-payers on the market. Rocks, Reds, Single 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes. 
All bred for generations of pure blood strains. Rigidly 
inspected and culled. Consistent egg producers; ex- 
ceptional meat producers. The best that money can 
buy, yet prices are astonishingly reasonable. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. Tremendous demand. 
Order early to insure delivery date. Guarantee correct, 
five count. Send for catalog now. ‘Troutville Poultry 
Farm, Dept. 100-A, Troutville, Va. 


BRAHMAS 


Light Brahma cockerels, May hatched, $3.75 each. 
Kenneth Clark, Virgilina, Va. 














Gordonsville, Va. 


Our Reds positively 
Beautiful under-color and great egg producers. 
for low prices and etc. 





“we the world’s best bred Reds. 
Write 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 





“Big Indian’’ 
State Red Meets. 
mond show. 10 
under ribbons, 


winnings unsurpassed in ag? of 
2 best displays R. S., Dos 
blues out of possible 12. 125 birds 
1927. Winning cockerels, $10, $25; 


pullets $8 to $20; fine breeders, 2 for $7.50. Egg 


list from record 


hens; $3, $5 sitting. Mohawk Farms, 


Buekingham, Va. 





WYANDOTTES 





White Wyandotte cockerels, Bived tested, $2 and $3. 


Sam M. Pilack, 


Forest City, 





DUCKS 





Not a hatchery, just produce from our own flocks. 
Pekin, Cayuga and a ducklings. Allport Poul- 


try Farm, Ashev 


ille, N. 





PEA FOWL 





Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 





TURKEYS 





Bourbon Red 


Farm, Barber, N. 


~~. Narragansett turkeys. Knollwood 





Bourbon Red 
Hooper Sanders, 


turkeys. —. toms $10. Mrs. 
Smithfield, WN. 





75 fine Goldbank Bronze —— 
ners. David W. 


State Fair win- 


Reutt, Sonera, Ky. 





Fine pure Bourbon turkeys. 
Mrs. Tom Wooten, Fair Play, 


Toms $8; hens $6. 
a. <, 





Prize winning 
for breeders. 


Bronze turkeys, the kind you want 
€. 


Fred Alfred, Bayboro, N. 





Mammoth a toms, $12.50 to $20; 


$8 and $10. 


young hens, 
P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys from prize winners. Toms 
Cc. 


$10; hens $7. 


Elmwood Farm, Oriental, N. 





Giant Mammoth Bronze, Goldbanks. 
ity and show type. 


Vigorous util- 
Bronze Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 





M: h Bronze turkeys from 42 pound yearling 





GAMES 
Allens po stock for sale. 
1 





Hugh Mitchell, 
Grove Oak 





tom. Toms $10; 


hens $7. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 





Bronze turkeys with good 
State Fair winning stock. 


Virginia. 


stze, bone and color, from 
John W. Trent, Jonesville, 


BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 
WELL AND GROW WEL L. 
CHAMPIONS. 850 
WEARS. T HE J 
RAISE 1,200 
GILTS, AND RE 

AT A LIVING FIGURE. CU RLES NECK 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire pigs, Cherokee strain. Also 
feeders. Write H. R. MeIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 


0. I. C. 


Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. 


























~ Registered Oo. I. . Cc. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
Head, Tenn. 

POLAND-CHINAS 
Prize winning Poland boars, gilts, pigs. 


China 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Bred gilts; boars, pigs; from registered big type 
Western steck. Mt. Pleasant Stock Parm, Fairfield, 
Virginia. 

Champion strains registered -Spotted Poland China 
hogs. Bred.sows, gilts and pigs for sale. Write R. C. 
Ewing, 112 2ist Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered, immuned; champion herd. for large litters, 
rapid maturity, easy feeders. Boars, gilts, pigs al- 
ways for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss, 


HOLSTEINS 
For Saie.—One ecarload high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers; direct from farmers. Write Or- 


ange Butter Fat Assn., E. M. Harnsberger, Sec’y, 
Orange, Va. 


























JERSEYS 


Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs.—Bred ewes. ewe and 
ram lambs. Year old boar and pigs. L. G. Jones, 
Tobaccoville, mm, -2 


500 pigs and shoats: | 











Carload Guernsey, Jersey and 





Holstein fresh springer cows; 20 heifers. Charles 
Crafton, Staunton, Va. 

300 head choice pigs and shoats, any breed, at 
farmers prices. Ship singly or carload lots. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Francis Houston, Fairfield, Va. 

Duroc Jerseys and Chester Whites.—We have just 
completed our most successful show circuit, winning 
more money than any exhibitor in the South. We can 
furnish anything from a weanling pig to a show herd. 
ase us your wants. Triple Stock Farm, Jamesville, 
N.C 


DOGS 
Collie pups. 











Registered White 
Sprott, Ala. 


Hunting Hounds, Collars, 
Kaskennels, WC-24, Herrick, 


= 


Minnie Griffin, 





Supplies. Free book. 
mm. 








AAA 





a 
An 





Johns-Man- 
Budd-Piper 


tised brands: Ku-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 











on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 

_ Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. jrite. Ozment Instruction 





Bureau, 225, St. Leuis, Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Lime Sulphur solution, fifty gallon lots, fifteen cents; 
5 gallon tins, one fifty; no charge for drums. J. V. 
Smith, Greer, S. C. 

San Jose Scale.—-Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
4. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—1 gallon 90c; 5 gallons 
$3.25; 10 gallons $6; 25 gallons $12. Lime Sulphur: 
1 gallon 75c; 5 gallons $3; 10" gallons $5; 25 gallons 
$11.50. Catalogue and Spray Guide free. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

















STRAW 
Baled bat sa Straw for sale, $8 per ton, f.o.b. Con- 
over, N. S. S. Keisler. 
SYRUP 
Ribbon Cane Syrup, $4.50 case six gallon cans, 
Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 
New crop Cane Syrup, delicious quality; six 10-pound 
cans, $390. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 


Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure, best grade. 35 gallon 
barrels. 75c gallon; freight paid. W. W. Williams, 
Quitman, Ga. 


Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 


























Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (ine. $50, 000), Enterprise, Ala. 
TOBACCO 





Special Offer.—Chewing or smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
ten $1.75. Pay when. received. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco, Cigars, Twist, Plug. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75e. Pay when re- 
ceived. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade, guaranteed. 
Smo’ 








Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Smoking, 12 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $3; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


(PAAR ADR ARANDA ARAL AAD AAP te 


WANT TO BUY 


Buchanan buys Peas, Lespedeza. Soybeans. Mail 
samptes. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wantc |.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. hest cash prices. WHll_ call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1415 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED» 


Wanted.—Man with experience in farm work and 
handling tractor. Good job for right man. A. G. 
Bobbitt, Littleton, N. C. 


























MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid as rail- 
way traffie inspector; we assist you to a position after 
completion of three months’ spare time heme study 
course or refund your money. Write for free booklet 
G-92, Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Red Cuban Games.—Coekerels $4; hens $2. David 


Griffin, Nashville, N. C. 
LANGSHANS 


~ Black Langshans.—Aristocrats. Cockerels $3 to $5; 
pullets $2.50. Mrs, W. A. Roberts, Stoneville, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 
m. she a ee hens $1; pullets $1.25.. Edgar Clontz. 

















asia Everlay Browns, a2: guaranteed; c.o.d. 
Mrs. A. R. Barlow, Lenoir, N. 


White Leghorn cockerels for - 
price $5. A. J. McKee, Apex, 

Selected pure Tanered « = Se 300" egg blood. 
Prize winners at county fair; $5 each. L. F. Williams, 
Rt. 5, New Bern, N. C. 


Choice Single Comb White Leghorn eockerels, sacri- 
fice price, two dollars. (Tancred strain.) Mrs. R. 
Holliday, Jamesville, N. 


BROWN- TANCRED SINGLE COMB 
VHITE LEGHORNS 
Are meh... winners in National Laying Contests. 
Official records up to 323 eggs. Low prices and big 
diseount on early orders for chieks. Mating ‘list free. 
EUGENE W. BROWN, Rich Square, N. C. 


For Sale.—Limited number of March and April 
hatehed White Leghorn cockerels, English- > ae 
Strain, $2.50 each. Mrs. G. C. Rogers, Norwood, N. 


Purebred dark Single Comb Brown Leghorns, — 
and April hatched. Cockerels and pullets, $1.25 # 
Te guaranteed. Cooper & House, ‘Whittier, 





Passa strain; 























Large Barron Leghorns.—2?2-321 ega lines. Direct 
from importer. Broilers profitable. Order now. Chicks: 
190, $12-$18: eggs, $6-$9. Write Frostwhite Egg 
Farm, Rox 1232, Weaubleau, 
: Tom Barren strain Single Comb English White Leg- 
terns; selected breeding. Cocks and cockerels, $3 to $5. 
Kind that pleases. Pay on arrival. ookside Farm, 
W. A. Damron, Prop., Shelbyville, Tenn. 

















Success depends upon up- >-to-date model world 
famous ‘rail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorn 
chicks. There’s satisfaction in having the best and 
they cost no more than ordinary chicks, Write for 
free pictures, prices, etc. ‘Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 

Densmore’s Single Comb White Leghorns earn big 
meaney for you. Tra records up to 295. All stock 
blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea. Breeders for 
Pon 20 years. Customers guaranteed satisfaction. 
rices reasonable. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
“arms, Roanoke, Va. 





Bronze a egg ad bone, 


breeding. Show 
Jonesville, Va. 





good color B.A a 
birds and utility stock. 


BAGS 








~ Goldbank Giant Bronze turkeys. 


beauties ; 
guaranteed. Mr. 


large boned; free from disease. 


Heavy, vigorous 
Satisfaction 
s. Harry H. Lee, Sunnyside Turkey 


Farm, Wadesboro, N. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Ancona _ cockerel, 


Marcy’s Black 
Manteo, Va. 


six pullets, eves direct, $18. 
Giant cockerels $4, Henry Simpson, 





Purebred Rho 


Ancona cockerels; 


Margarettsville, 


de Island Red and Sheppard strain 
_ $3. Mrs. C. M. Stancell, 
N. 3 





Single Comb Anconas, Sheppard’s; Bacon Warhorses 


and Whitehackle Games. 


Genuine stock a specialty. 


Fitzhugh Hudson, Meherrin, Va. 





Extra large, the winning kind, Bourbon Reds. White 


Indian Runners; 
hound puppies. 


Rhode Island Whites; eggs. Fox- 
Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va. 





Anconas.—Hen 
$12.50. 


3, purebred, Sheppard strain, 10 for 


10 Buff Orpington hens and one cock, pure- 
bred, for $13.50; 


eash mith order. Fairview Farm, 


Culberson, N. €. 





Hatching eggs, 
Rocks, Reds, 
horns, Prompt 


Wyandettes, White, 


baby ehicks; from bred to lay Barred 
Brown, Buff Leg- 


shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Associated Farms, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


“Pure Owen’s 
layers. Pullets 


15 best eggs, $3. Big Bourbon 
heavy layers, April a $10; hens $8. 
Marsh, Marsty c. 





Single Comb Reds: 
$2.50; 


non-fading, heavy 
cockerels $3, $5, $7.50, $10; 
turkeys, unusually 

Mrs. Lonnie 


wille, WN. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Buckeye Encubaters, Brooders, 20% discount. Hat- 
taway Seed Company, Greensboro, N. C. 





Electric, Coal 


and Ot! Brooders, ae Fountains, 


ete. Write C. Vann Wyatt, Spencer. 





T. hat, 


ie turner; 





600 
condition; used 


y perfect 
one auscmn: SOF: cost $127. M. F. 


Barber, Jacksonville, N. C. 





Our 1928 catalog just from press. 
ing largest line of 
(Over 300 items.) 


84 pages, show- 
Poultry Supplies in the world. 
Write today for your copy free. 


Brower Mfg. €o., C-33, Quincy, Il. 





~~ LIVESTOCK 





FAAAR 











egg blood White Lea- 
cockerels, hens, pul- 
Our eustomers are 


‘ _ Hollywood-Tanered 300-330 
apes Hatching eggs. nal 
est ready for prompt shipm: 


1 prolific Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 








Bags.—Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity. Write before ship- 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 











Bee Keepers’ Supplies from faetory direct to_con- 
sumer. Write for extremely low pm B. L. Jokn- 
son & Co., Roaring River, 





BOOKS 





FARM ACCOUNT AND RECORD BOOK 


The best, simplest, and most practicable 
“Farm Account and Record Book” ever 
prepared for Southern farmers. Price, 20 
cents each, or with The Progressive Farm- 
er two years for $1.10. Start the new year 
right by sending your order to The Pro- 
gr@ssive Farmer today. 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let as ger you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get good <- fg you. The cost to 
you fs small. No. negroes For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, _ 237, Nashville, 


ze eee “AGENTS WANTED ED 


Fruit Trees for — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, eel, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles. Perfumes 
rfully profitabl LaDer 


and ma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you ‘without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, - 
perfumes, totiet goods. xperience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, serubs, mops. Costs less than _breoms. 
Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Towa. 

Big profits; 
toilet articles, 
Sample case free. 
Louis, Mo. 


PLL 









































steady income, our line food products, 
soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 





CATALOGUES 


Buchanan’s new 98 page catalogue ready now. Free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mencdets, 4 
patent patch for instantly mending me. in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





FARM MACHINERY 


Vor Sale.—Witte Engine Log and Tree Saw outfit; 
good as new; cost $150; will sell for % price. 8S. H. 
Cullers, New Market, Va. 


On aecount of retiring from 4 farm, leeated at Gold 
= North Carolina, I wish to dispese of my 10-30 
HP. International Harvester Co. Tractor; equipped 
with = 3 disk gang plow and 16 disk gang harrow. 
Also Geyser Wheat Thresher at bargain prices. 
‘Address S. H. Rosenblatt, 30 Broad Street, New York. 


HONEY 


Pure Honey, direet from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 

















KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer. a film eee. 6 prints free en- 
largement, 25¢ sflver. Superior Photo Pintshers, Dept. 
AA, Waterleo, towa 








LIME 
Agricultural Lime.—Before baying write us for prices 
of highest quality Lime-Marl- and Pulverized Limestone. 
Marfbrook Lime €o., Roanoke, Va. 





Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You ean earn $50-$160 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


America’s greatest tafloring line free. 130 large 
swatch samples, all wool; tailored to order; Union 
made; sensational lew price. Get outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept. 344, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


Why work for others? Employ agents yourself. 
Make your own products. Totlet Articles, Household 
Speetalties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable hooklet free. 
National Sefenti fie Laboratories. 1972W Broad, Rich- 


mond, Va. 


Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. Introduce finest 
line Silk Hosiery. Guaranteed 7 months. We furnish 
auto and i you fine silk = aaa for — own use. 
New pla gets business fast. Samples furnished. 
Write ae. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk Lost Green- 
field, io. ° 

If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? If 30, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 25, 

hicago. 

















By using high grade magnesium limestone containing 
36 to 33 per cent 




























































Dri- Klean- it makes any car 
look like new. Removes mud, grease, tar road off all 
in one Aa No soap or water used. Cleans any 
car for 10¢, Wonderful seller. Exclusive territory. 


Agents $240 month. 











getting 65% and 70% flock ll from chicks bought Large type F ed Berkshires. Write for informa- can get it, too, by using Maseot Agricultural Lime. Big opportunity to make $5,000 year. Write quick for 
of us last year. Prices reasonable. Satisfactfon guar- "Patterson & Beard, New Hope, Va. Ameriezn Lim Cc . Knoxville, Tenn. particulars and free sample. American Accessories Co., 
~~ Catalogue free. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Berkshires. Registered bemss and gilts, Desk 1237, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ES ty 315" to Pig Ferry Hilt Parm, Jeffress, Va. PATENTS No dull times selling food. People must eat. Bed- 
eet a 1 ~~ 8 2 Fe ss - a See oe se i eeakeek deat 
up. Oo capital or experienc ec 
ena ar 4 Orpington pullets, $2. Alvas Powell, = gH ~F Orange, Va. Pikes Wis. Co. 55 Enrtght St S. Teuts, Mo. unsold goods may be returned. We furnish vou with 
My = If y a eeee B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- sample case, dlcense and free samples for cuntouners, 
My Buff ae clear $5 each year. Cockerels. CHESTER WHITES mean), Registered Patent Lawyer. McGill Bidg., ure repeat orders. Wxclusive territory. now 
8 pounds, $3. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. +r yo Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. Federal Pure Food Co., B2307 Archer, Chicago. 
Pallets strain Buff Orpington cockerels, $3 and $4. Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. ane sone amas counts in Lg + for patents. Ben’ ME) daily im ced Hon (send for own srecty.. te 
ge tind, hens, $2, Miss Julia P. Jones, ‘Tobacco- penn ae Snatruct ga . —y Ey * reducing wow Insured, Hostery, ST sty ony jul 
DUROC-JERSEYS fons or write free ‘ow guaranteed seven No capital or ¢ pee 
=. C. PL Noon * a a - 4 —— oe. required. You simply take orders. wy dell — a 
YMOUTH ROCKS Register: D _—Boars, ‘ayside lo arge for ‘forma on how to proc Som- collect (or you ean deliver, suit yourse’ Credit vi 
on empeen Farm, Somervilie, Foun, = - = , careful, ef- Pay you daily. monthly bonus besides. 1928 line now 
maa Ringlet Rock pullets, dieect. Virst and ficient service. A. OBrien. ed Pat- ready. furnish samples. Spare time will do. 
Erker at $2.50 each. Mrs, A. ®. TP Ricxander.” Puirtelt, boars and pigs; farmers’ prices. ent Attorney, 77-R Bank Cateecty Textile Company, Park 2901, Cineinnatt, 
Jonesboro, N. C. J. Pairfleld,. Va. across street from Patent ), Washington, D. C. Ohio. 
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| NORTH CAROLINA POULTRY | 
| NEWS | 





O SUCCESSFUL has poultry grow- 

ing been in Stanly County during the 
past year that a special poultry week 
will be held there from January 
30 to February 3. Allen G. Oliver, 
poultry specialist at State College, will 
spend the entire week holding meetings 
with County Agent O. H. Phillips. Last 
year farmers of the county sold over 
$14,000 worth of eggs under a contract 
with a number of hotels and about 
$15,000 worth of live poultry in cooper- 
ative carlot shipments. Incentive to in- 
crease the poultry business in Piedmont 
North Carolina is lent by the announce- 
ment that a large fattening and killing 
plant will soon be established at Salis- 
bury. This concern is preparing to han- 
dle a solid car of poultry from Stanly 
County each week. 

“Carlot Marketing of Potltry in 
North Carolina.”—This is the title of 
the October bulletin of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was pre- 
pared by V. W. Lewis, F. W. Risher, 
and L. C. Salter, of the State Marketing 
Division, and gives the record and re- 
sults of codperative sales of poultry and 
eggs carried on by the marketing offi- 
cials and the county home and farm 
agents of State College. The publica- 

AND HOW TO 


TRAWBERRIES “crow- Em 


Townsend’s century Catalog Now Ready 


America’s a Strawberry plant guide. Written by 
ife long strawberry grower. Up- 
to-Date advice on varieties and cut 
tural directions. Valuable to every 
strawberry grower, and it’s Free 
for the asking. Fully des- 
eribes and illustrates the 
leadingstandard vafrietiesof 
Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, Dahlia, Gladiola 
Bulbs, 

Brarrtune, pees: at wholesale 
br mee dire ct to wers. You 
\ from St0% by deal- 

fog direct with us. A postal card will | bring | it. 
E. W. Townsend & Sens, 20 Vine Street, Salisbury, Md. 








AKE MONEY 

; stumps for yourself 
and others with“ Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
ee stump puller — 


Horse or han wer. 
terms—$10 Sligo 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps | 


ite Quick for Agent’s 
& Big profits with easy work | snpaen you 
in my new special agent’s offer. 
. oo get my new big catalog— 


~ ERCULES MFG. CO. 
1113 2etn st. Centerville, lowa 


A NEW OIL LAMP 
BURNS 94% AIR 

H,. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user .in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Turlington’s 
Duroc Farm 


The Home of 


North Carolina’s leading show herd of 
Duroc Jerseys. Herd boars are Curles 
Top Col 3rd 246279, seventeen times 
Grand Champion; Curles Bob 260425, 
the undefeated Junior Yearling, and 

Gleamer 270439, the first prize 
Junior Boar pig at the 1927 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
and a full brother to the Grand Cham- 
pion boar and sow of the same show. 
Am offering for sale sows and gilts 
bred to the above boars for March 
and April farrow, including some of 
my show herd, price $75.00 to $150.00; 
registered and cholera immuned. Also 
a few fail pigs, either sex. Write, or 
come, see, and buy the best. 


Turlington’s 
DUROC FARM 


H. A. Turlington, Owner 
Phone 4020 Rt. 3, Dunn, N. C. 



































— 


RED POLL CATTLE "Wik breep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
Purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
mikk and butterfat. 

CO., Route {, 





oe 








REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Advance, North Carolina, 








prosperity depends on 
turning his products into cash. 
Haven't you some quality products 
that you could turn into cash by ad- 
vertising it in your local papers or in 
our Farmers’ Exchange department? 


~~: 


The farmers’ 





~“ 
“e ? 











THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


N ew 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Charlotte, N. 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: — 


Pre-war 


Week . ag Month Ago Year Ago {1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, tb. 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium, native, cw. 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. 
Hens, live, tb. 
Butter, extras; 
W heat, Wo, 2 red winter, bu. 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 
Oats, No. 2 White, bu. 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 

* No. 3 mixed. 


$0.1980 $0.1280 $0.1254 


1.02 
7.23 
6.70 
<3 1%4 
33 ys 
1.05 
57, 
Al 
16.90 


. 7} 
22.00 





The Progressive EBarmer 


849—Capons and Caponizing. 
889—Backyard Poultry Keeping. 
898—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
Mediterranean Class. 
957—Important Poultry Diseases. 
1040—Illustrated Poultry Primer (for Begin- 
ners). 
1052—Standard Varieties of Chickens. Il— 
English, Asiatic, and French Classes. 
1109—Preserving Eggs. 
1067—Feeding Hens for Egg Production. 
1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 
1116—Selection and Care of Poultry Breeding 
Stock. 
—Marketing Eggs (in preparation). 
—Marketing Poultry (in preparation). 


The following will also be found help- 
ful :— 
Department Bulletin 565—How to Candle Eggs. 


Bureau of Chemistry Circular 61—How to 
Kill and Dress Market Poultry. 


II—The 


By referring back to last week’s Poul- 
try Special you will find a useful blank 
for ordering any of these bulletins which 
you may need. 





tion points out the great growth of the 
poultry industry due to the furnishing 
of convenient methods of selling and 
shipping. 


Hatcheries Doubling Capacity.—Or- 
ders for day-old chicks have begun “to 
arrive at the various hatcheries over 
North Carolina. A number of poultry 
farms and small codperative poultry as- 
sociations have doubled the capacity of 
their plants and are preparing for a 
larger season than ever before. 


' MASTER FARMERS OF EAST- 
| ERN CAROLINA 





(Concluded from page 25) 


Carolina, having started this industry 40 
years ago. G. W. Trask, Master Farmer, 
has been a trucker for more than 30 
years and notwithstanding the ups and 
downs, in and outs, of the trucking pro- 
fession, he has lost money only one year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trask have 10 children. 
One graduated from the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, and 
one boy attended the State College of 
Agriculture, Raleigh. 

Mr. Trask takes an inventory at regu- 
lar intervals and keeps books. He finds 
his complete set of books running back 
for a number of years of great value in 
planning his work. He also makes trips 
to other trucking sections to study. their 
methods and improves his. Last year, 
accompanied by his district and county 
agents, he went to Europe with a large 
group to study agriculture there. 


| REGULATE USE OF LIGHTS | 








EING notoriously simple-minded, the 

hen can readily be bamboozl&l, by 
the use of electric lights, into working 14 
hours a day during the winter. But the 
trick is a good one only when it works, 
and the careless or ignorant user of lights 
can do his flock more damage than the 


extra eggs will pay for. The theory of 
the thing is that having more light, the 
hen will eat more food, which will en- 
able her to lay more eggs. 


A series of cautions for the user of 
lights in the poultry house, is found on 
the December leaf of the Ohio State 
Poultry Calendar. They are as follows :— 

1. Grade and pen pullets. according to age, 
condition, and laying qualities, so that each 
group may be properly handled. 

2. Excessive fall production makes it hard 
to keep the flock in heavy production during 
the winter. 

3. Don’t use lights to produce more than 
a 14-hour day. Excessive use of lights means 
overproduction, followed by a slump. 

4. To avoid a spring molt, discontinue lights 
slowly in the spring. 

5. Use lights on breeders only after Janu- 
ary 1 to 15, in order to help them back into 
production. 

6. Don’t crowd production over 60 per cent, 
otherwise the flock will become thin and molt. 

7. Be regular in management and the use 
of lights. 

&. Feed grain liberally when using lights. 

9. Always have feed and water 
when lights are on. 

10. Do not turn lights off too early in the 
spring. 

11. Do not stop feeding early and late in 
the day when lights are finally eliminated. 


| EGG AND POULTRY BULLE- 
TINS 


HE following Farmers’ Bulletins 
which contain information for poul- 
try and egg producers may be obtained 
free from the Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.:— 
287—Poultry Management. 
574—Poultry House Construction. 
528—Hints to Poultry Raisers 
poultry). 
585—Natural 
Hen’s Eg 
624—Natural 
Chickens. 
682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 
801—Mites and Lice on Poultry. 
806—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
American Class. 


available 








(on raising 


34 Artificial Incubation of 


pa Artificial Brooding of 


I—The 


WHAT WILL BE THE PRICE—WHAT HE CAN GET OR WHAT IT’S WORTH? 


THE EARLY POTATO CROP 
BRINGS AN EARLY PAY DAY 


(Concluded from page 3) 





of lead or Paris green, almost per- 
fect control may be had. Where there 
is any likelihood of blight or other fung- 
ous disease being present, add Bordeaux 
mixture to the poison spray. 


Xx 


Proper Grading and Packing Neces- 
sary—A good crop that has been 
well grown may not be profitable if the 
potatoes are not properly dug, graded, 
and packed. Grade them up to Us.S. 
Standard No. 1. Keep the inferior stuff 
off the market; use it at home or dump 
it. At least, don’t put it on the market, 
and depress the price. The U. S. No. 1 
potato must be properly shaped, free 
from rot, bruises, damage ‘caused by 
dirt or other foreign matter, must not be 
hollow-hearted, scabby, and must not 
show blight marks or any other disease 
or mechanical injury. If a round variety, 
the tubers must not be less than 1% 
inches in diameter, and if oblong-shaped, 
not less than 134 inches in diameter, to 
be graded No. 1. 

This is an all-important point. Get- 
ting to the market a few days earlier 
may mean a very much bigger price than 
if dug a few days later. It is also true 
that immature potatoes are more likely 
to be injured in digging. This, of course, 
will mean a depression of prices. It is 
important, therefore, not to dig too early, 
yet dig early enough to get the highest 
possible prices. The tops of the vines 
beginning to turn sfightly yellow, is an 
indication that maturity_ is approaching. 
If when the potato is rubbed in the hand, 
the skin comes off easily and consider- 
able moisture appears, they are not ready 
for digging. 

A mechanical sizing machine is desir- 
able, where one is growing potatoes in © 
any appreciable quantity. A little better 
job may be done by hand, but it is very 
much more expensive. By running them 
over the sizing machine and having a 
careful hand or two to stand beside the 
machine and pick out all cut, bruised or 
other undesirable potatoes, a good job 
of both sizing and grading may be done. 


In-most of the Southeast, the three- 
bushel barrel is the universal package. 
In much of the Central South and 
Southwest, even-weight 100-pound bags 
is the standard package. Whatever con- 
tainer is used, do not make use of any 
except new, clean, neat, and attractive | 
ones. 


When potatoes are plowed up, whether 
with a potato digger or plow, they should | 
be picked up immediately. Much injury 
will result if they are allowed to lie in 
the sun even an hour or two. This is 24 
very important point, because even if 
the damage cannot be detected before” 
the potatoes leave for market it will 
show up before they get there. 

Editor’s Note.—The third article in our 
1928 series, “Fifty-one Ways of Making 
Money on the Farm,” will discuss “Ten 
Rules for Success With Tobacco.”” Tobac- 
co growers should find this article espe- | 
cially helpful at this ‘season. 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Best Quality Chicks 


lood-Tested 


You must have QUALITY Chicks 
to be successful. And that means 
**Shenandoah Valley’’ Chicks. 15,000 
Breeders have been culled for high 
egg production, blood-tested, and 
are regularly inspected. Best strains | 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, W yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons and Anconas. 


**SHENANDOAH VALLEY’’ 
CHICKS 

will make money for you. They 
are reasonably priced. Write 
for catalog, stating variety and 
number desired. 

MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, inc. 
Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


RUCKERS 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD * 
P S.C. RA REDS--\QS 


High Leghorn Pen, all Offi- 
cial Contests U. S. and Can- 
ada. eds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 




















14 day guarantee to live on Jas 
chicks. Free Catalogue. 10% to 20% discount 
early orders for future delivery. Eggs, chicks. 


E. H. RUCKER 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


£-B8iG COD CHICK OFFER 


Pay the postman when you 

get your chicks. Purebred se- 

lected stock with fine breed type 

and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 

Write for our illustrated catalog which 

tells all about our chicks and our C.0.D. 
Dian ef shipment. Write today. 

We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old ehicks, 

J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, O 


BABY CHICKS 


Dept. L, 











= March and April deliv- 
100% Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


50 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorns $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 


14.00 67.50 130.00 


Barred Rocks 4 7.5 
Rhode Island Reds.. 4. 7. 14.00 67. 50 130.00 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 i 16.00 75.00 
maght Mixed ........ $ 3.00 5.5 10.00 = 50 
Heavy Mixed 0 6.5 12.00 50 
These 


90.00 
110.00 


chicks are hatched from healthy ike: range stock, 
Write for catalogue 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Bex 166, Richfield, Pa. 


NOW E CHICKS 





a 3O DAY TRIAL 


eg apne ae = chick guarantee ever made, 
Made by no other hatchery. You take no chances at 
all. You have 30 Days to make sure our chicks are 
exactly as represented. Leading varieties. 
EASY BUYING PLAN. Super-Test, Accred- | 
ited chicks. Write for low prices and Big RR mnt 
Chick Manual, fullof poultry secrets, FREE, E, 
MISSOURI STATE ead 
429 UTLER, MO. 





50,000 weekly for 1928. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed postpaid to your door. 

EARLY CHICKS MAKE GOLDEN DOLLARS 
We supply purebred chicks from culled floeks of the best 
Strains; Barred, White or Buff Rocks; White, Buff or 
Brown Leghorns ; White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons; 
RB. I. Reds; Anconas ; suff or Black Minorcas; Light 
Brahmas; Black Giants; Heavy and Light Mixed; Pekin 
Jucks Write now for FREE catalog in colors. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHER 


Box Bueyrus, Okie 


Acme Quality CHICKS 


Ferris Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb 
Black Minorcas. 
Catalog Free. 
WY-HAR POULTRY FARM 
Denton, Maryland 





Box Box F, 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Het my free circular before you order chicks—tells why 
the Black Leghorn is the gre: atest layer and most profit- 


able pase on earth. Write today 
A ‘PITTSTOWN, N. 3. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
tenons? WHITE LEGHORN “esi <f** 


ens, o , HA stock with egg cantest records up to 
— Hatching eggs, ete. Shipped c.o.d. and guaran- 
teed. Get our special price bulletin and 28th annual 
tatalog before you buy. EORGE B. FER 
930 Unien, 

















Grand Rapids, M ichigan. 
ee ne ee eee ee ee ey 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 











Woman’s Home Companion.. 
Progressive Farmer 
McCall’s 











Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
rogressive Farmer 


_ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


: RALEIGH, N. C. 
ee ee 








| BUY BABY CHICKS INTELLE | 
| GENTLY | 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








OO much time, thought, consideration 

and judgment cannot be given to the 
business of buying baby chicks. A quick 
ending and loss is sure to follow a bad 
beginning. 


In order to purchase intelligently, we 
must first decide for what purpose chicks 
are desired. If chicks are to be sold as 
broilers, we do not care about the egg 
records made by the breeding stock. If 
breeding stock is to be raised from the 
chicks, the best possible stock should be 
obtained. If we desire birds only for pro- 
ducing eggs, we should demand stock 
from heavy layers but not necessarily 
the quality of stock that would be de- 
manded for breeding stock. 


The first requirement for all chicks 
should be health and vitality, regardless 
of the quality otherwise desired. While 
bacillary white diarrhea ts not danger- 
ously prevalent in the South, the infec- 
tion is fairly heavy and enormous losses 
each year can be attributed to this dis- 
ease. Where possible, chicks should be 
obtained from tested flocks. Every South- 
ern State is testing flocks for this disease 
and every effort should be made to ob- 
tain diarrhea-free chicks. 

Broiler or Frier Chicks.—In some 
sections, heavy breeds bring a consider- 
able premium as fryers. Where such is 
the case, one should try to raise what the 
market demands. Our profits from broil- 
ers will depend upon our ability to grow 
out a large number of chicks quick:y and 
economically. Where light breeds are 
used, the largest strains will make fryers 
quicker than the small strains. Broilers 
bring the best prices in March and April 
and should mature in from 10 to 14 
weeks, depending upon the caretaker’s 
ability. 

Laying Stock.—<As with broiler stock, 
we should demand healthy disease-free 
stock from healthy, disease-free flocks 
when buying chicks for laying stock. We 
should also demand that chicks come from 
flocks that have been bred for egg pro- 
duction and culled heavily and constantly. 
In addition, size and color of eggs used 
for hatching should be considered. No 
hatching eggs weighing than 22 
ounces to the dozen should be used and 
24 ounces to the dozen would be better. 
A small egg will produce a pullet that 
will in turn produce a small egg and small 
eggs are neither desirable nor market- 
able. 

Breeding Stock.—Chicks to be used 
for future breeding stock should be even 
more carefully selected. All the above 
requirements should be stressed plus the 
demand for standard requirements for 
color, type, and general characteristics. 
We would also prefer that the egg-laying 
ability of the breeding strain had been 
demonstrated in an egg-laying contest. 


less 


It does not pay to purchase the cheap- 
est chicks. Often the cheapest are the 
most expensive. Neither is it always wise 
to purchase the best. One would not 
want the best breeding stock available 
for fryer production. 

Reliable Breeders—Do not purchase 
chicks from breeders or hatcherymen 
without knowing them unless vouched for 
by some reliable parties, papers, or or- 
ganizations. Every year thousands of 
dollars are lost by farmers who answered 
unreliable mail advertisement. When 
people start advertising chicks far below 
the general price, look out, something is 
wrong. The profits are not great enough 
on baby chicks so that prices can be 
greatly reduced. 


some 


Hatcheries should purchase eggs only 
from reliable producers who have good 
stock, sanitary premises, and feed and 
care for the birds properly. They should 
insist upon eggs of proper size and color. 


The buyer should decide upon the kind 
and quality of chick desired and then 
look for the hatchery or breeder who will 
furnish best stock at the fairest price. 





White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks; 


tons; 
Wyandottes and Anconas 





High Quality CHICKS! 


Delivered by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Single and 
Rose Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
White and Black Minorcas; White 


Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.... 
MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, 





160% live delivery guaranteed. 
50 100 500 1,000 
36.59 $12.00 $58.00 $110.00 


4.50 
6.00 


8.00 
10.00 


INC., Box I, 


15.00 70.00 
18.00 85.00 


Upper Sandusky, 


135.00 
175.00 


Ohio 











4 














AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
STRAINS 
AMERICAN CERT. O 
Poundation stock from trapnested 


bred for high egg production; Sheppard’s 
Thompson’s Binglet and Holterman’s Aristocrat 


aii} Every Chick a Pure Bred 


and pedigreed Tancred 
Famous Anconas; 
Barred 


and Wyckoff S. C. W. Leghorns 
Tormohlen’s Brown Leghorns; 
Rocks; Pape’s Black Minorcas; 


QUALITY Stiver Laced and White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 


Surely chicks from this stock will win in the shows for you and prove profitable layers. 
hatching and care to insure vim, 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Write for our FREE, 
Big Discounts on orders placed this month. 


Box 155-F, 


tleeks have the blood, breeding, 
laying. 100% 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


GLASER wie mas 


Our 
vitality and high record 
ILLUSTRATED 4-COLOR 


McCOMB, OHIO 





cam meet the 


You = emand for 
poultry. Prices are hig’ er never better. 
should knew about TRUSLOW THOROBREDS. 


poultry Renerene has developed remarkable egg 


ducing strain: 


u can make money with Truslow’s_bi: 
Thorobred Chicks — Leghorns, 


rate eggs and 
chick buyer 

‘Our rif years in the 
and meat pro- 


vigorous 


» stron: 
yandottes. 


Rocks, Reds and 


Write us today ripen By bre pod a ‘and number you need _ so we can 


quote prices. Get our 


Book, Raising Poultry for Profit. 


TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 24, Chestertown,Md. 











Rocks, Reds, S. C. 








.all sold with one idea 
OUR CUSTOMERS.” 
sistent egg production. 
money can buy, yet they are reasonable in price. 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog NOW. 


FROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 


White and Brown Leghorns, Wyandottes 
in mind: “PROFIT.” PAYERS FOR 
Careful inspection and culling for con- 
HI-GRADE Chicks are the best that 
Order early. 


100, Troutville, Va. 

















RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


Weg 
CHICHS wus 
Pat. Off. 
Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our iargely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. 0. D. if 
desired. Poultry Journal one year free. Write for price 
list and catalog, free. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, T 


9 Chicks ACCLIMATED 
S chicks ra @eld (igaby 


we jo bare gone direct tothe worid’s 


ing 
Southern poultry raiser. Our cate- 
logue Is an eye-opener. 


pRUMM Tri FARMS HATTIESBURG.MISS 








The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultrty farm. 





de brooder, for hard 
: or soft coal (oil pepon if preferred) 
sent free with your order for issouri Ac~ 
credited Chicks. 1000 chick brooder with 1000 chicks. 


We als ial~ 
Lowest Prices in Years! {2 sn°37ecsi- 
old chicks. Write us today _and save money. — 
catalog printed in colors is F. for 
MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 231!, pith eny A 





Baby Chicks 

¢.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














tested, 
fled. Carefully selected 
and inspected for perfect 
os and high egg pootusien. 
hite and Brown Leg- 
a horns. Send “at once for information on spe- 
cial bargains. Dept. C. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box 652. Lynchburg, Va. 














Buy Baby Chicks / 
Now! << 


Pineview’s Heavy Laying 200 Egg Strain, 

Highest Quality, but reasonable prices. 

Breeders of S. C. White Leghorns exclu- 

sively. Every nest on our farm is a 

trap-nest. Pineview Poultry Farm, Inc., 
Charleston, S. C. 


White Leghorn Chicks 
OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Stoek blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 

Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 

clusively from hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 

Tanered foundation, Prices reasonable, Write for 
catalog. 


PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 
HOWARD FARM, Dunn N.C. 

















Big rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 
rents having free range the year round. 
14 years of satisfaction because custom- 
ers find Sunshine Chicks live and grew. 
Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about the 
profitable nen, Learn how we breed, hatch and ship 
them. This is an opportunity. Get the catalog 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, R.R.4, CORYDON, IND. 





SHIPPED C. O. D. 
Lowest prices on bred to lay soles of all 
leading vari oes. 100% live delivery. 





Smee = 

ei PR x 
&= guaranteed, vigorous chicks ‘= big type, 
meaty, heavyweight fiocks. Rocks, Reds, Orp- 
fogtons, Wyandottes, Brahmas, and mixed 
breeds. $1 per 100 books order. Species 
xtra Low Prices on quantity orders. Direct 
m Missouri's Great $100, 000 Hatchery. No 
live, prepaid. Prompt 
iteo eds. Catalog Free 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 200, MEXICO, MO, 


Set CHAMPIONS -C. O.D. 
ite Por A 


my New 
try Book. it shows 
in natures cyeee. » Bull of 





pias varieties, 
-K 2.0. 1 tive efivery & “ 
sel 
ren's “elankend ons 
Eldorado, Il. 


CERTIFIED BLOOD-TESTED 


Mountain bred baby chicks. Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 
horns and Giants, culled by State experts, Interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Story of Mountaineer Chicks,’’ sent free. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 301, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


ASTER BRED CHICKS 


breeding organization, 
e ry te tox capacity 200 egae' and Y 

early. 14 varieties, Utility Chicks low as 9c each. 100 
five delivery, prepaid. Prompt service. CATALOG FREE, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 6, COLUMBIA, MO, 


PAY ATTEN 
YOU SE 











All breeds. Highest official re- 
= any hatchery, a low- 
tin 10 years. 100,000 weekly, 
yt oe $1 per 100 down, 
Ey acre on delivery. Valuable 
48 page book FREE 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box429Pleasent Hill, Mo. 


<64 BREEDS ens, ducks, turkey sand 
goss. Choice, pure bred northern raised, 


hern 
owls, eggs, chicks, smambosoes { “J fom i So ore 
America's foo-pdce poultry farm. 

Valuable 














In twenty-four 
factories, conven- 
iently located to 
serve the great 
farming sections 
of America, Swift 
& Company makes 
Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizers 





marten? 
ileal 











‘Lo those who have helped us bring another 


99 6 . 


‘best product into national use 


(4 I think those who have helped us perfect 


To the State Agricultural Colleges, the State Experiment 
KM’ Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers can share with 


Stations and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
us two satisfactions: whose scientific tests and wise counsel have aided us. 
First, in achieving what we set out to do— To thousands of successful farmers whose sound, practical 
make the best fertilizers that could be made. experience has been invaluable. 
We are as proud to have the Swift name on To the Swift Field Representatives who serve the trade 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers as on Premium and whose daily contact is with the great farming sections. 
FERTILIZERS Ham, Premium Bacon and the other “‘best To the Authorized Swift Agents in the villages, towns and 
ITPAYS TO USE THEM products of their kind.” cities, who sell Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. and who are 
, Second, in giving farmers the means of making farming communities more productive and pros- 
making more profit—with larger yields per perous. 
acre, with crops of better quality. When farmers prosper 
Swift & Company prospers. 

The success of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers has been With all of these Swift & Company works toward a common 
possible because of the fine co-operation of many interested objective—to encourage the use of the right kind and qual- 
agencies with our own. For Swift & Company I make grate- ity of fertilizers, to make land more productive with less 
ful acknowledgment to them all. pace to make farming in America permanently more 

» » » profitable. 


To Swift’s own staff of fertilizer experts who have worked Zz, , ? s 
out exact formulas, who search the world for the best plant . 





LN \ X\ 


foods, who have equipped twenty-four Swift factories to 


produce the best fertilizers that can be made. Vice President, Swift & Company 


Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN OF THE A.S.A. —YOUR SERVICE MAN ON FERTILIZERS 





